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So Light Came into the World 


By Vermont Royster* 


When Saul of Tarsus set out on his journey 
to Damascus the whole of the known world 
lay in bondage. There was one state, and it 
was Rome. There was one master for it all, 
and he was Tiberius Caesar. 

Everywhere there was civil order, for the 
arm of the Roman law was long. Everywhere 
there was stability, in government and in so- 
ciety, for the centurions saw that it was so. 

But everywhere there was something else, 
too. There was oppression—for those who 
were not the friends of Tiberius Caesar. There 
was the taxgatherer to take the grains from the 
fields and the flax from the spindle to feed the 
legions or to fill the hungry treasury from 
which divine Caesar gave largess to the peo- 
ple. There was the impressor to find recruits 
for the circuses. There were the executioners 
to quiet those whom the Emperor proscribed. 
What was a man for but to serve Caesar? 

There was persecution of men who dared 
think differently, who heard strange voices or 
read strange manuscripts. There was enslave- 
ment of men whose tribes came not from 
Rome, disdain for those who did not have 
the familiar visage. And most of all, there was 
everywhere a contempt for human life. What, 
to the strong, was one man more or less in a 
crowded world? 

Then, of a sudden, there was a light in the 
world, and a man from Galilee saying, “Ren- 
der therefore unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar's; and unto God the things that are 
God's.” 

And the voice from Galilee, which would 
defy Caesar, offered a new Kingdom in which 
each man could walk upright and bow to 
none but his God. “Jnasmuch as ye have done 
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it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.” And he sent this 
gospel of the Kingdom of Man into the utter- 
most ends of the earth. 

So the light came into the world and the 
men who loved darkness were afraid, and they 
tried to lower a curtain so that man would 
still believe salvation lay with the leaders. 

But it came to pass for a while in divers 
places that the truth did set man free, al- 
though the men of darkness were offended and 
they tried to put out the light. The voice said, 
“Walk while ye have the ‘light, lest darkness 
come upon you: for he that walketh in dark- 
ness knoweth not whither he goest.” 

Along the road to Damascus the light shone 
brightly. But afterwards (the now) Paul of 
Tarsus was sore afraid. He feared that other 
Caesars, other prophets, might one day per- 
suade man that man was nothing save a servant 
unto them, that men might yield up their 
birthright from God for pottage and walk no 
more in freedom. 

Then might it come to pass that darkness 
would settle again over the lands, and there 
would be a burning of books, and men would 
think only of what they should eat and what 
they should wear, and would give heed only 
to new Caesars and to false prophets. Then 
might it come to pass that men would not look 
upwards to see even a winter’s star in the East, 
and, once more, there would be no light at 
all in the darkness. 

And so Paul, the apostle of the Son of Man, 
spoke to his brethren, the Galatians, the words 
he would have us remember afterwards in each 
of the years of his Lord: 

“Stand fast therefore in the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free, and be not en- 
tangled again with the yoke of bondage.” 
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You Will Be 
Interested In 


e The articles centering around our 
major emphasis for this month: “Reli- 
gious Liberty—Political Liberty.” 


e Honorable Walter H. Judd’s dis- 
cussion of “Christianity vs. Com- 
munism,” in which he sets forth the 
Asian situation as he sees it. John C. 
Bennett in “Viewing American Policy 
from Asia,” gives a somewhat dif- 
ferent point of view for consideration. 


e The concern expressed by Mary 
Alice Bell that our children be en- 
couraged in the way of democracy in 
“Are Our Schools Developing Citizen- 
ship?” 


e The pictures of one church’s 
pageant to celebrate its seventy-fifth 
birthday as seen in “Orlando Has a 
Birthday Pageant.” 


e “Will a War Affect Fund-Raising— 
And If So, How?” an interesting 
statement of trends in giving to 
churches, schools, and philanthropic 
organizations during times of national 
stress. 


e The story straight from Korea of 
the work of a chaplain there, told by 
Leslie O’Connor in “Worship Is 
Where You Find It,” only one of 
several interesting news features in 
this issue. 


e The names of the high school 
seniors who are winners in_ the 
Seventh Annual Competitive Scholar- 
ship Contest of the Church, located 
on the Youth Page. 


e The Ecumenical Church, which 
will be the emphasis for many of the 
articles appearing in the August Sur- 
VEY. 


e Our cover photo from Eva Luoma. 
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ELIGIOUS LIBERTY is one of 

the primary products of the 
Christian faith. It is historically a fact 
that men who have won their religious 
liberty will not rest until they have 
also won their political liberty. 
Further there is no genuine political 
liberty which is not derived from re- 
ligious liberty. The Christian faith 
has been the source, the inspiration, 
and the guide of all true movements 
towards political liberty. The latter 
is absolutely dependent upon the for- 
mer and cannot exist or survive with- 
out it. 

It behooves us therefore as Chris- 
tians to become aware of the origins 
and character of our religious liberty. 
It also behooves us as Christians and 
as citizens to be constantly alert to the 
dependence of our political liberties 
upon our religious liberties, Liberty— 
your liberty and my liberty, civil lib- 
erty and spiritual liberty—is in great 
jeopardy. At this very hour liberty 
is in greater jeopardy than it has been 
at any time since the Protestant Ref- 
ormation gave the world a rebirth of 
freedom. 

Why is freedom a primary product 
of our faith? At the beginning of his 
ministry our Lord announced his mis- 
sion by reading a passage from the 
prophet Isaiah which contained the 
words “The spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he hath anointed me... 
to set at liberty them that are 
bruised.” St. Paul in describing the 
organic relation of the whole crea- 
tion to God’s plan of salvation wrote: 
“The creature itself also shall be de- 
livered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God.” Further he admon- 
ished the brethren in Galatia: “Stand 
fast therefore in the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free, and 
be not entangled again with the yoke 
of bondage.” 

Centuries had to go by before Chris- 
tians became fully aware of the im- 
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Religious Liberty— 





Polatical Liberty 


By Francis Pickens Miller 


port of these words. For fifteen hun- 
dred years there was very little lib- 
erty in the church or anywhere else. 
Then came the great Reformers with 
their world-shaking affirmation that 
man is justified by faith alone. 

The consequences of this affirma- 
tion were revolutionary for both ec- 
clesiastical and civil life. 

To be justified by faith meant that 
the individual himself stood face to 
face with God. It meant that no other 
person or institution could interpose 
itself as an intermediary between God 
and man, Nor could man secure God’s 
favor by doing the things that any 
church or priest prescribed for him 
to do. In short the man who affirmed 
that he was “justified by faith” by that 





very act affirmed that he was also a 
free man—free to believe God’s word 
as it came to him in the Bible and 
through the teaching of the church— 
free to witness to his faith and free to 
act upon it. And since the men who 
affirmed this Protestant faith were 
living in a world ruled by tyrants— 
civil tyrants and ecclesiastical tyrants 
—the very moment they affirmed 
their faith their struggle for religious 
and political liberty began. We are 
the heirs of that glorious struggle and 
of the price in blood and tears they 
paid. 

As Christians we are committed to 
continue the struggle for liberty be- 
cause of another fact which is clearer 
to us today than it was to the men 








of the sixteenth century. At the time 
of the Reformation the nation-state 
as we know it had not yet come into 
being. Consequently citizenship meant 
a very different thing then from what 
it means now. In modern totalitarian 
countries the state attempts to exer- 
cise absolute and final control over the 
opinions, occupations, and lives of all 
its citizens. Even in democratic so- 
cieties like our own the authority of 
the state over the life of each individ- 
ual citizen is increasing daily. 


CITIZENSHIP IN THE KINGDOM 

Now the Christian is a citizen of 
two countries at one and the same 
time. He is an American, but he is also 
by faith a citizen of the Kingdom of 
God—of the Republic of God. Nor 
does his citizenship in the Republic 
of God begin at death. On the con- 
trary, it begins here and now at this 
very instant. In other words the Chris- 
tian American, as a citizen by faith 
of the Republic of God, has an exist- 
ence and a loyalty that extends be- 
yond and above his existence as a 
citizen of the United States. And it is 
his citizenship in the Republic of God 
that determines the kind of American 
he is going to be. It is this precious 
existence of the human spirit out- 
side the state and beyond the state 
that is the only sure ground of man’s 
political freedom. That is the final 
guarantee of his liberty as a free man. 

The Christian is free because his 
ultimate appeal is not to a president 
or to a congress or to a supreme 
court or even to a constitution, but to 
God the Governor and Judge of the 
Universe. No created institution or 
system or person owns the Christian’s 
body or his soul. He appeals beyond 
the creature and beyond the creation 
to the Creator, to the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The American system of represent- 
ative government and the American 
constitution are the best guardians of 
liberty man has yet conceived because 
the authors of our system recognized 
on the one hand the necessity of limit- 
ing the authority of the State over the 
minds and spirits of its citizens, and 
on the other hand acknowledged that 
the ultimate source of man’s liberty 
was not in the State but in the fact 


that “all men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable 
rights.” It is God alone who is the 


final guarantor of freedom. 


This truth becomes even clearer 
when we examine the use of the word 
freedom and its practical application 
in materialistic societies or among peo- 
ple who reject religious faith and at- 
tempt to create freedom in a world 
of things. Where men do not believe 
in God or in the Republic of God the 
entire universe consists of conflicting 
material forces. There are different 
classes, races, groups, and ideologies 
but there is no point of reference, no 
appeal, no existence outside the mind 
and will of men. The choice is never 
between God’s will and man’s will— 
the choice is always between this 
man’s will or that man’s will, between 
this human system or that human sys- 
tem, between this thing or that thing. 
Consequently when materialists and 
atheists speak of freedom they are 
talking about something which is ut- 
terly different from and has not the 
slightest resemblance to “the glorious 
liberty of the children of God.” By 
freedom they mean merely transfer- 
ring allegiance from one human sys- 
tem to another human system—gain- 
ing freedom from the Western Euro- 
pean system, for example, in order to 
join the Communist totalitarian sys- 
tem. The use of freedom in this sense 
is a fraudulent bait to lure men back 
into the dark ages of a far more ter- 
rible slavery. 

What is true of the Communists is 
equally true of every materialistic 
American who in his heart rejects the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ as the Creator and Sustainer 
of all things visible and invisible. An 
unbelieving American who _prates 
about freedom is really talking about 
license. He means freedom to do 
what he wants or what somebody else 
wants. And when he acts in the name 
of freedom it is usually to sever an 
allegiance of which he has grown 
weary in the interest of satisfying his 
selfish appetites more freely elsewhere. 
In other words he asserts his free- 
dom in order to become a slave of 
passion. 


INTERNAL CORRUPTION 
THREATENS 


There are far too many Americans 
of this type. As a matter of fact free- 
dom is in mortal danger in this coun- 
try not so much because of external 
threats to our security as because of 
internal moral corruption. We have 
forgotten the original sources of our 








freedom, and we have forgotten that 
for the Christian freedom means re- 
sponsible freedom, In our greed and 
selfishness liberty has degenerated for 
many into lying, venality, and licen- 
tiousness. As a result the whole body 
politic has been weakened by corrup- 
tion. 

It is this moral weakness that is an 
even greater threat to our liberties 
than the armed forces of the evil men 
in the Kremlin. Such weakness breeds 
demagogues and tyrants; such weak- 
ness produces despair; such weakness 
creates the very conditions for which 
the Communists are w aiting. 

Therefore it is our responsibility 
as Christians to recognize this weak- 
ness in the American body politic 
and dedicate ourselves to the task of 
re-establishing responsible freedom 
before it is too late. 

As heirs of the Reformed tradition 
we Presbyterians have a special re- 
sponsibility in this matter. The great 
Reformers from whom we have re- 
ceived our glorious heritage of faith 
were naturally concerned about their 
liberties. At the risk of life itself they 
asserted their religious and political 
freedom. But they were even more 
concerned about the exercise of their 
freedom. Freedom to them was not 
just a word to be mouthed but a re- 
ality to be exercised, because they 
knew that unless exercised it would 
wither away. 

Edwin Sandys, father of the Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses (the first 
representative assembly in the New 
World), is a perfect example of the 


exercise of responsible freedom. 
Though an Englishman, he was 
trained in the school of Calvin’s 


Geneva, and it was because of that 
experience that he wrote a friend that 
it was his ambition to create “a free 
state” in the New World along the 
lines of what he had seen in Switzer- 
land. He succeeded in his ambition, 
and we are the beneficiaries of what 
he did. 


MAKING LIBERTY LIVE 


Liberty in our day will survive only 
if we exercise it. Are we exercising 
the precious liberties which our fore- 
fathers won for us with their lives? 

There is not a moment to be lost. 
Each one of us must engage in the 
most careful and continuous self-ex- 
amination regarding this matter. Are 

(Continued on page 27) 
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CHRISTIAN 


CITIZENSHIP 


By John D. Moseley* 


HE VERY WORD combination 

in this title, implying a relation- 
ship of our religion to our respon- 
sibility toward the state, also reminds 
us that this country was founded on 
the separation of church and state. 
How often we hear that religion and 
politics won’t mix! How many or- 
ganizations announce vigorously they 
are neither religious nor political in 
nature! Nevertheless, with all our ef- 
forts, historical and current, to keep 
these two institutions apart, we must 
acknowledge at how many points 
they are similar. 

The organization and operation of 
many churches and government units 
are similar, being representative in 
character, functioning at various levels 
from local to national (or interna- 


_ .*Executive Secretary of the Texas State Leg- 
islature. 
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tional), both even tending toward 
bureaucracy in operating techniques 
the larger and farther removed from 
the people they become. We use both 
organizations to help us do things im- 
practicable to an individual; for exam- 
ple, sending foreign missionaries or 
maintaining police or fire protection. 
We also turn to both institutions in 
times of personal or collective crisis. 
Yet far too many people display no 
choice in the form or quality of re- 
ligion and citizenship, either inheriting 
both without question or simply as- 
suming the existing allegiance of the 
locale in which they find themselves, 
Moreover, most of us enjoy criticizing 
the church and the government, mean- 
while leaving church-school classes to 
be taught or elections to be decided 
by the other fellow. 

The actual point of merging is, of 





course, in the individual. If Chris- 
tianity is real and vital, it of necessity 
affects the values of that life and the 
exercise of that citizen’s responsibil- 
ities. However, there has been a tend- 
ency to compartmentalize church peo- 
ple in their own “goodness,” keeping 
them withdrawn from anything like 
politics—a perfectly good term and 
surely one way of participating and 
exercising citizenship rights and re- 
sponsibilities. In fact, this very with- 
drawal of our “good” citizens has 
made it possible at certain times for 
political machines or unrepresentative 
minority groups to control elections 
and governments. 

Crusaders of thirty years ago were 
convinced that by giving women the 
right to vote most of our political 
ills would be cured. Although there 
have been many accomplishments, 
woman have not been the overwhelm- 
ing force in political affairs that 
their numbers, their buying power, or 
their time for club and civic activi- 
ties would indicate. Instead, they are 
today concerned with “equal rights” 
legislation reminiscent of the Nine- 
teenth Amendment  vote-granting 
days. 

In this time of desperate conflict 
of ideologies we must re-examine our- 
selves to see that we are not concen- 





trating on “rights” due us as citizens 
(or as Christians), but on our respon- 
sibilities and our duties as both Chris- 
tians and citizens. The church cer- 
tainly does not demand participation, 
nor does the state force us to vote; 
but the vitality of both groups springs 
from the participation of their mem- 
bers. If we are to secure a spreading 
Christian Gospel or a working de- 
mocracy, then we must surely develop 
some personal disciplines that will 
more adequately prepare and sustain 
us in these areas. 


DISCIPLINE OF CO-OPERATION 
IN GROUPS 


Much activity and decision stems 
from group planning and operating 
in these two institutions; such meth- 
ods constantly require a sublimation 
of individual preference and ambi- 
tion. It is not always easy to work 
with people not personally pleasant 
to us, nor is it easy to join in en- 
thusiastically after the majority has 
rejected our proposed idea. If petty 
jealousy and personal dislike in local 
situations interfere with effective 
work of church and state, how can 
we expect larger issues to be settled on 
more noble bases? Brotherhood of 
man, with all its implications and ap- 
plications, can never be realized with- 
out the personal discipline in our own 
lives of co-operation and _ unselfish- 
ness in all of our daily activity, big or 
small: in a P.-T.A., on a church board, 
or on a civic committee. A reminder 
must be added that Jesus’ helpfulness 
and co-operation never compromised 


His principles. 
DISCIPLINE OF MIND AND BODY 


From individual and_ collective 
standpoints, among our most pre- 
cious assets are those of mind and 
body. Their care and development not 
only affect our well-being but deter- 
mine the contribution we can make to 
the vitality and resources a democracy 
may draw upon to solve its problems. 
The failure during World War II 
of young America in impressive num- 
bers to meet military physical and 
mental requirements, plus the pres- 
ent acute shortage both of doctors and 
of hospital facilities, point up this 
problem. However, this discipline de- 
mands more than just physical and 
mental health; it carries with it the 
duty to train both body and mind 
to meet adequately the demands of 


the time with a regenerating physical 
stamina and a mind accustomed to 
weigh, examine, and analyze. The 
freedoms we enjoy are in part depen- 
dent on the way we exercise our 
minds in exploring the unknown, 
finding new truths, in our willing- 
ness and ability to challenge the ac- 
cepted and established, and in our 
capacity for creative investigation. 
Unless we are stimulated to have such 
disciplined minds in healthy bodies 
we as a people may jeopardize these 
very freedoms. 


DISCIPLINE OF TIME AND 
VOCATION 


We are a time-conscious generation 
with pressure both from daily sched- 
ules and from a perspective that warns 
us our life contribution must be made 
quickly. An intelligent discipline of 
time will, almost paradoxically, re- 
lieve us from some of this bondage 
of hurry and confusion and will quite 
certainly reveal unsuspected freedom 
for roles as citizens and church mem- 
bers. Closely allied is our attitude, 
perhaps subconscious, toward the 
work that provides our living. The 
modern worker seeks primarily for 
job security, but that very security 
often crumbles, and he then can see 
that the only real job security lies 
in his own capacity and ability. It is 
a dangerous choice when the premium 
of job security excludes all considera- 
tion of positions requiring any crea- 
tive risk, regardless of ultimate oppor- 
tunity. 


DISCIPLINE OF MOTIVE 
AND ATTITUDE 


Why we do something may seem 
unimportant, yet it can be a key to 
the level of our entire life. The mo- 
tives that make us “good” are also 
those that can make us responsive and 
responsible citizens and church mem- 
bers. But even here, participation in 
civic and church activities may be 
for individual profit instead of out- 
going service. As we honestly face 
within ourselves the forces that mo- 
tivate our lives and then seek to at- 
tune them with Christ’s teachings, 
there emerges an attitude of humility 
before God which can serve, through 
consecrated men and women, as a 
source of ethical guidance in the 
world today. This discipline of hu- 
mility of one who is aware of his 
weakness, who criticizes himself by 


reference to the commandment of 
love, who in his worship sees himself 
under the judgment, mercy, and guid- 
ance of God, can develop and sustain 
effective citizens and Church members 
in times of great challenge. 


DISCIPLINE OF FAITH 


The modern scientist in his effort 
to push back the frontiers of knowl- 
edge or to develop new processes 
makes working assumptions or hy- 
potheses; then working on the basis 
of these he gathers his data. If it is 
a true assumption, the proofs of his 
work gradually become apparent; the 
assumption itself becomes firmer; his 
hypothesis becomes a fact. Our faith 
in a people’s government is like that. 
We must start by accepting it—then 
we must work at our hypothesis of 
personal and group life and so prove 
to ourselves (and the world) that 
democracy does work as a system of 
government. 

In the realm of Christian growth 
a parallel progression moves from the 
acceptance of Christ, the slow task 
of understanding His teaching, find- 
ing our place in life—on to the thrill 
of an inner peace and assurance of 
God’s love and guidance. 

We must be very cautious in any 
attempt (or inference from what has 
been said here) to say democracy and 
Christianity are similar per se. How- 
ever, each in its own sphere has one 
further thing which from the in- 
dividual standpoint looks to be simi- 
lar in approach. This social problem— 
of establishing and maintaining con- 
ditions which will give the greatest 
opportunity for a full-rewarding and 
free life—democracy does not pre- 
tend to solve by a magic formula. In- 
stead, it offers a way of meeting the 
problem, a framework within which 
citizens may continually work toward 
such conditions. Toward something 
of this same problem—in terms of the 
individual and his living the abundant 
life—neither does the Christian faith 
offer an easy, patent medicine ap- 
proach, Instead, it offers a way of 
life of commitment, of growth, of 
service. The hope for the world, for 
the Church, hangs on men and women 
who with earnest devotion enter both 
these arenas of action and whose com- 
mitted lives may be used of God in 
the overwhelming complexity that is 
our world today. 
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W AS NOT the most tragic aspect 
of our time, history may ask, 
the inability of the United States to 
match its economic power with the 
kind of political leadership the world 
situation required? Will historians re- 
cord that two-thirds of the world 
was in revolt against unjust social 
systems, poverty, ignorance, and racial 
discrimination, but that the people of 
the most powerful country in the 
world had no adequate understanding 
of these uprisings? 

The leadership of the world, the 
historians may continue, fell to two 
giant powers, neither one of which 
was equipped for the position. The 
one was dominated by an interpreta- 
tion of man and of history which 
justified the most terrible ruthlessness 
and the most complete tyranny in the 
name of social reform and which, 
therefore, ended by destroying the 
moral and spiritual foundations of hu- 
man development. The other was in 
possession of a truly noble ideal, had 
originally been creative, adventurous 
and liberal-minded; but, with acces- 
sion of great riches, succumbed to a 
negative and defensive spirit which 
could not appreciate, much less assist, 
the legitimate demands of hungry and 
exploited people. The one made use of 
world-wide revolt to extend its own 
national power and serve the pride 
of its leaders. The other made use of 
fear to halt encroachment on its way 
of life. The one led people by a new 
road to ancient tyrannies. The other 
was so absorbed in defeating false pol- 
” *Dr. Reissig is International Relations Secre- 
tary of The Council for Social Action, Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches, New York City. 
He recently wrote a monograph entitled “Amer- 
tcan Leadership in a Revolutionary World.” 
(This booklet is available at 289 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10. 15 cents.) Article from World 
Alliance News Letter, January, 1951. Published 
by the World Alliance for International Friend- 
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icies and plans that it could not itself 
offer the needed positive leadership. 


THE PRESENT STRUGGLE 


There have not been wanting 
Americans of insight to tell us that 
this struggle goes deeper than the 
contest between Russia and the West, 
that communism has a strength and an 
appeal that German nazism never 
had, because so many millions have 
reached the end of their patience with 
the old orders and see in communism 
the promise of deliverance. No ex- 
posure of forced labor in Russia or of 
power-lust in the Kremlin has 
changed this basic fact. The aims of 
communism—land reform, the aboli- 
tion of feudal structures, of western 
imperialism, and the white man’s domi- 
nation, to name no others—these aims, 
taken together with some actual good 
achievements, such as a measure of 
economic security for the masses, the 
wiping out of illiteracy, the ending of 
landlordism, constitute an actual pro- 
gram to meet the indubitable needs of 
hundreds of millions. On the other 
side, we have promised the classical 
freedoms, with more than a little in- 
timation that such freedoms ought to 
result in our kind of economic and 
social institutions; we have also, to be 
sure, carried on the European Re- 
covery Program, given steady sup- 
port to the United Nations, and begun 
a modest program of technical aid to 
the underdeveloped areas. 

Our promises have, however, been 
too abstract and our performance has 
been too meager. Millions in Asia need 
a clean break with their status quo; 
millions elsewhere ask for, and should 
have, racial reforms. The United 
States has not given enough evidence 
that it understands and proposes to 
help. People around the world need to 


feel certain that the primary interest 
of the United States is centered in the 
fight against the ancient enemies— 
hunger, ignorance, and exploitation. 
Instead, despite the original motiva- 
tion of the Marshall Plan, we have 
played more and more a negative role. 
We have devoted so much attention 
to this negative business that our al- 
ready too-small positive programs are 
in danger of vanishing. 


WHAT CAN YET BE DONE 


Is there yet time to persuade the 
people of this country that only a 
truly bold and imaginative program 
has a chance of success? Even now, 
war is not inevitable. A time of grace 
may be given us and, therefore, we 
must make the attempt. Senator Mc- 
Mahon has proposed one way to do 
it. Walter Reuther, in his “Total Peace 
Offensive,” has pointed in the right 
direction. The Institute of Public Af- 
fairs, in its “Bold New Program” 
series, has presented a worthy plan. 
Indeed, it has been encouraging to 
see the increasing number of Amer- 
icans who understand the true nature 
of the world crisis and know that if 
we rely only on force we lose. 

Perhaps there is yet time to shift 
the mood and the policies of the 
United States. Build up our military 
strength? Yes, most of us would agree 
to that. But beyond that, and in the 
long run, far more important, are 
two other ways to save ourselves. 
First, neither disillusionment with 
communist leadership nor too great 
confidence in our own rightness must 
stop the search for new approaches 
to negotiation. Second, we must 
launch an all-out attack—more costly 
than anything we have hitherto at- 
tempted—on the evils that antedate 
and underlie the communist threat. 








THE THIRD WORLD WAR 


Christianity vs. Communism 


HE OUTCOME of the most im- 

portant war in the entire history 
of the world—the struggle between 
Christianity and Communism—is be- 
ing decided in this generation. 

A hundred years from now this 
greatest of all wars is going to be a 
genuine puzzle to history students, 
especially if things keep going the 
way they have been. 

Those students will be amazed that 
almost all the zeal, willingness to sacri- 
fice, and will-to-win were shown by 
the people on one side; while the ap- 
parent lack of interest, confused think- 
ing, and internal bickering were 
shown by those on the other side. 
But the thing that will really startle 
those students will be the fact that a 
majority of the army of the second 
side did not realize that the war was 
being fought until the first side had 
won it. 

The people on the first side are all 
Communists or Communist-influ- 
enced. The people on the other side 
are mostly people with Christian 
ideals. 

The struggle in which we are in- 
escapably enmeshed today, no matter 
how much we dislike it, is a funda- 
mental conflict between two totally 
different philosophies of life, two to- 
tally different concepts as to the na- 
ture of the universe in which we live, 
two different concepts as to the na- 
ture of man, two different concepts 
as to the nature of God, or whether 
there is a God. 

In such a time as this we must try 
our level best to get a greater agree- 
ment and unity on methods by which 
the problems of the world can be 
peacefully handled. Political and eco- 
nomic solutions are both necessary. 
The European Recovery and military 
assistance programs, Point Four, aid 
to Korea in support of the United 
Nations resolutions—all of these are 
political, economic, or military ef- 
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forts to resolve difficulties, But there 
is a limit to the agreement which is 
possible through these efforts because 
of this fundamental conflict in phi- 
losophies. 

We must continue to try our best to 
develop and strengthen as much as 
possible the instruments of justice, or- 
der, and peace. We must try to get 
wider and ultimately universal agree- 
ment on one set of principles—at least 
the principle that all power must be 
subject to the rule of law. But to get 
such agreement requires changes in 
men’s minds and hearts. And that re- 
quires changes in men, which brings 
us to the Christian Church and the 
responsibility of the American Chris- 
tian in the problem, It is the business 
of the Christian Gospel to change 
man. 

The Communist rulers believe that 
man is merely an animal with a mind 
—period. They agree that he is the 
smartest of the animals, but still just 
an animal. Out of that belief there 
come the attitudes and practices char- 
acteristic of Communists. They reason 
that because men are just animals it 
makes no difference how many lives 
are sacrificed to achieve the Com- 
munist goals of world conquest. 

But our civilization and culture are 
based on the concept that there is a 
God, that there is a moral order in the 
universe, and that while man is an ani- 
mal with a mind, he is also something 
more. He is a son of God, and there- 
fore he is a part of God. And because 
he is a part of God he is capable of 
becoming more and more like God, 
as a child is capable of becoming more 
and more like the parents of whom he 
is a part. 

It is this, the divine in man, which 
makes him different in nature from 
the animals. It is this which is the 
ineffably precious thing about man. 
It is this which we believe is the first 
business of a good society to nurture 


and develop. It is because of this belief 
that our civilization has developed its 
unique values. It is these two philoso- 
phies of life that are in mortal conflict 
today. 

Many of the noble plans and the 
high ideals and purposes with which 
we ended World War II lie in ruins. 
Worst of all, in many parts of the 
world and in many part of our own 
country there are those who already 
resign themselves to the inevitability 
of another World War, knowing 
what it will do to us and our civiliza- 
tion. Yet they see no other way out. 

Well—is there any hope? Is there 
anywhere in the world something to 
which we can turn with genuinely 
justifiable, not irresponsible, opti- 
mism? Is there any force that by its 
very nature is cohesive, pulls together, 
unifies; even as fear, hatred, suspicion, 
by their very nature, divide and set 
apart? There is. It is the Christian 
faith. Nothing else anywhere has a 
chance of matching the fanatic zeal, 
willingness to sacrifice, and will-to- 
win that characterize those who are 
determined to destroy our kind of 
world. 


WORTH OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


The Christian faith always puts the 
primary emphasis and the ultimate 
value on the individual human being, 
his worth and welfare. It does not put 
it On sex, as every non-Christian re- 
ligion does—man is human but woman 
is sub-human. That divides all human- 
ity down the middle. But what we 
seek is to unite, not divide. 

The Christian religion does not 
put the primary emphasis on race, 
because if you say race is first, then 
you immediately split the world into 
at least four main races. That has been 
tried from time immemorial. There 
are some people even here who put 
race first. But that philosophy divides; 
it does not unite. 
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By Walter H. Judd 


Congressman from Minnesota 


The Christian religion does not put 
the primary emphasis on country— 
important as that is. Patriotism is one 
of the loveliest things in the world. 
Love of one’s own is good. But if it 
becomes uncritical loyalty to one’s 
own exclusively, then it divides in- 
stead of uniting. There are some 
eighty or ninety nations; and if you 
say, “First my nation,” then you must 
grant that right to others, and there 
can never be a united world. 

Horizontal cleavages have been 
tried too. “Divine right of kings” was 
one. Some people were supposedly 
born with a different kind of chromo- 
some which qualified or destined them 
to rule. Karl Marx tried this philoso- 
phy by merely picking out a differ- 
ent class to be rulers—the proletariats, 
those without property. But this idea 
divides, sets up fears, hatreds, suspi- 
cions between classes; it doesn’t unite. 
And none of these are Christian ideas. 

Nor does the Christian religion put 
the primary emphasis on creed or sect, 
because they also divide. Rather it 
puts it on the only thing we all have 
in common: our common humanity. 
Its concern is for the individual hu- 
man being. 

This immediately gives hope, be- 
cause it deals with that which can be 
changed. Governments, as such, do 
not have consciences. Institutions are 
not self-critical But men can re- 
spond to a “still small voice” and be 
changed. The history of changed gov- 
ernments and institutions and societies 
is the history of changed men. 

The Christian religion is the only 
philosophy that gives any hope for 
producing unity on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain because it recognizes a 
common ground for all people. It al- 
ways sees and builds on the possibil- 
ities in the so-called “backward peo- 
ples.” This belief is the foundation of 
the missionary enterprise—seeing the 
possibilities in those who at a given 
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period in history are behind in their 
development, as Europe was behind 
China in Marco Polo’s day, but is 
ahead of China in our day. 

Dr. John R. Mott, after one of his 
trips around the world at the begin- 
ning of this century, came home from 
Japan greatly impressed by the po- 
tentialities he recognized there. He 
saw the Japanese as a capable, efficient, 
determined people just emerging from 
mediaeval feudalism. He saw them 
getting Western machines and weap- 
ons, thereby increasing their power, 
but not getting from the West the 
Christian faith which could build in 
them internal restraints of character 
to enable them to handle wisely the 
great new powers. He gave a series 
of addresses in which he said that if 
we did not send ten thousand Chris- 
tian missionaries to Japan quickly to 
take them the best that has come to 
us, we would eventually have to send 
a hundred thousand bayonets. We 
did not send the ten thousand mission- 
aries, we sent a handful. What could 
Japan, a little group of volcanoes, do 
to the great United States? And be- 





cause we did not send ten thousand 
missionaries, we had to send four 
million men with bayonets—and there 
were one hundred and eight thousand 
who did not come back, because we 
as a people and a government did not 
recognize the possibilities in Japan. 


THE CHALLENGE—EIGHT 
HUNDRED MILLION PEOPLE 


Just now our Government is con- 
centrating attention on the North 
Atlantic community and the eight 
hundred million people who live in 
the so-called Western world. The So- 
viet Union now has under its control 
about eight hundred million people. 
The remaining almost eight hundred 
million people who live in the coun- 
tries on the periphery of China, from 
Japan through Southeast Asia around 
to Iran, control the balance of power. 
Which way are these people to go— 
with us or with the Soviet world? 
What happens to them in the near 
future depends largely on what we 
do as American Christians. And what 
happens to us in the long run depends 
on which way they go. 





The Christian religion gives hope 
for us and for them because it is the 
only thing that gives an adequate ide- 
ology, an adequate concept, for taking 
the differences that exist and fitting 
them into some sort of teamwork pat- 
tern—all honorable, useful, and neces- 
sary members of one body—the body 
of Christ. 

The first thing that we must do to 
keep the peoples on the borders of 
China out of the Communist camp 
is to take the steps necessary to pre- 
vent consolidation of the Communist 
position in China which would per- 
mit the Soviet Union to turn its full 
attention and strength to Europe or 
the Middle East because this would 
mean almost certain war. 

The struggle in China and Korea 
need not mean World War III if we 
win it. But if we do not succeed in 
preventing the consolidation of the 
Communist victories in China, then I 
think there will be no way of averting 
a third world war, and the probable 
downfall of our civilization, which 
has been nearer Christian than any 
other in history. 

The decisions of the hardheaded 
men in the Kremlin to start or not 


to start World War III will not de- 
pend on whether we insult or soothe 
their feelings—they do not belong to 
the age of chivalry or live by its codes. 
It will depend on whether we allow 
the forces of freedom to get weak 
enough, or those of communism to 
get strong enough, so that the Com- 
munists think they can win. 

Therefore, we must prevent any 
further gains in strength by the Krem- 
lin. That means that we must find 
ways to halt the expansion of armed 
communism in Asia—and begin the 
process of weakening its hold on the 
areas already conquered. 

Part of the way to prevent the war 
for Europe and the world is to win 
the fight we are already in for Asia. 
To try to end war for Asia by yield- 
ing, no matter what the face-saving 
device, would be to start a war in 
Europe or the Middle East. 


WE MADE SOME MISTAKES 


It should be clear to all that the 
first business of an intelligent nation’s 
foreign policy must be to give the 
nation security. It is obvious that our 
nation has not been doing very well 
when we lose a victory within five 


years following a war fought with 
such brilliance that we won total un- 
conditional surrender of all our ene- 
mies. 

Why have our political relations 
with the rest of the world, our di- 
plomacy been handled so badly? The 
major reason was our failure to real- 
ize the nature, the objectives, and the 
methods of the forces that were at 
work in the world against our Chris- 
tian ideals, and to govern ourselves 
accordingly. Instead of facing reality 
our government nourished illusions, 
The first illusion was that the Soviet 
Union is a peace-loving democracy. 
It is understandable how some peo- 
ple came to that conclusion. During 
the war their thinking went like this: 
“We are fighting Hitler; we are a 
democracy; the Soviet Union is fight- 
ing Hitler; therefore, it is a democ- 
racy.” But that conclusion does not 
follow. 

It was wrong for anybody to as- 
sume that because the Soviets were 
fighting Hitler in order to save their 
own necks, they therefore believed 
in the same kind of world that we 
believe in, and would co-operate with 
us at the end of the war to build a 








Viewing American Policy from Asia 


'N his article, “The Third World 

-War—Christianity vs. Commu- 
nism,” Dr. Walter H. Judd states 
forcefully his interpretation of the 
significance of the conflict between 
Christianity and communism and his 
conception of the policy which must 
be followed if the challenge of com- 
munism is to be met. In order that 
our readers may have before them a 
reaction to the challenge of commu- 
nism which differs in some respects 
from that of Dr. Judd, we are pub- 
lishing also a portion of an article 
entitled “Viewing American Policy 
from Asia,” by John C. Bennett. The 
issues which are raised in these articles 
deal with some of the most important 
decisions before the American people 
today. The challenge of communism 
will force us to make far-reaching 

*Excerpts from an article by Dr. Bennett 


published in Christianity and Crisis, March 5, 
1951. Used by permission. 


political decisions. But the insights 
which guide us in these decisions must 
be related to our understanding of the 
meaning of the Christian faith. These 
two articles do not present the whole 
picture. Other points of view should 
also be considered, but they are pre- 
sented with the hope that they will 
stimulate your thinking and encour- 
age you to study the matter in order 
to formulate a wise opinion. 
—Holmes Rolston, Editor in Chief. 


T HERE is one form of our present 
preoccupation with military 
power which is a special danger. It 
is the tendency in some circles to as- 
sume that we should make a frontal 
attack upon Russia or China. It is one 
thing to use military force to prevent 
the Communists from extending their 
power from one country to another. 


By John C. Bennett* 


That is the meaning of the action of 
the United Nations in Korea, and it 
is justified. But it is a colossal mistake 
to go beyond that and attempt by 
armed force to destroy communism 
where it is already established. Those 
who believe in this policy almost in- 
variably assume that we should use 
any anti-Communist allies in our ef- 
forts to accomplish this result. I was 
amazed on my return to America to 
find this policy presented by both 
Time and Life on the one hand and 
Senator Paul Douglas on the other. 
This policy is implicit in all proposals 
to use the forces of Chiang Kai-shek 
on the mainland of China. 

I believe that any such frontal at- 
tack by military force upon commun- 
ism in Russia or China would be a 
mistake for the following reasons: 


1. It would be a venture beyond the 
limits of American power. America 
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good society based on Christian prin- 
ciples. In order to prove to them our 
good will and thereby supposedly win 
theirs, we weakened ourselves, sacri- 
ficed our principles (remember the 
Atlantic Charter!) and made secret 
deals with the Communists at the ex- 
pense of loyal allies. 

Naturally, this could only lead to 
disaster. It has already cost more than 
six thousand innocent American lives 
and brought greater insecurity than 
ever before in our history. Let us 
end once and for all the notion that 
the Kremlin or any of its satellites 
is or can be a peace-loving Christian 
democracy, until its “theology” is 
changed. 

A second miscalculation was the 
belief that the independence of China 
and Asia was less important to our 
security than the independence of 
Western Europe. As a result our gov- 
ernment abandoned the policy de- 
signed to give us security on our west 
—maintaining the Open Door in 
China. 

For almost a hundred years, our 
government, no matter which political 
party was in control, had insisted on 


the independence of China and sup- 
ported whatever Chinese government 
was in power, whether good, bad, or 
indifferent, rather than permit China’s 
potential might to come under the 
control of an outside power that 
might be hostile to us. There were 
only two such nations—Japan and 
Russia. The hard facts of Asian geog- 
raphy made it impossible for either 
of them to threaten us so long as 
China, in their rear or on their flank, 
remained independent and friendly to 
the United States. 

The idea that Europe is more im- 
portant to our security than Asia 
rose from the erroneous assumption 
that productive capacity is the con- 
trolling factor in determining world 
power. 


FIVE FACTORS OF POWER 


Morale, which one cannot measure, 
but which today is unquestionably 
far higher in the Communist world 
than in the free world. 

Productive capacity, where we now 
lead, but where the other side can 
gradually catch us, as they proved 
when they constructed the A-bomb. 


Territory, raw materials, and man- 
power, where they will be far ahead 
of us if they get Asia. If that happens 
the Middle East and Africa will also 
fall to them unless we ourselves go 
to war to defend them. 

That is, they can catch us in the one 
where we lead. We cannot catch them 
in the three where they will lead! 

Another miscalculation is the be- 
lief that it will be possible to keep 
Europe free and independent, secure 
and friendly, even if Asia is taken over 
by the Soviet Union and its fifth col- 
umns. Or to put it another way, that 
we and the Western Europeans can 
protect Europe’s workshop and skilled 
manpower by efforts in Europe alone. 
But how will Russia’s hordes be 
stopped if she is able to turn all her 
strength against Western Europe? 

Many believe that the strongest de- 
terrent to Russian attack upon West- 
ern Europe is to keep strong resist- 
ance forces in existence in China, 
Korea, Japan—Russia’s Asian flank— 
so as to compel her to divide her 
strength between two widely sepa- 
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must not act as though she were God. 

2. It would go very far to destroy 
any moral authority we may have left 
in Asia. It would prevent us from get- 
ting such moral authority back where 
we have lost it, A direct attack on 
Asia by America would be regarded 
as proof that America is now the 
great imperialist power. We must re- 
member that Asia has been fighting 
imperialism for generations, that in 
this fight there is a good deal of Asian 
solidarity, that America is already 
deeply feared (irrationally feared, it 
may be) on the assumption that the 
power of a capitalistic country must 
be used imperialistically. Communist 
slogans make the most of that last 
point, but it is believed far beyond 
Communist circles. Also, our connec- 
tion with Chiang Kai-shek is a great 
moral handicap in Asia. It suggests 
that we are trying to force upon China 
a regime that has been rejected by the 
Chinese people. It was the rejection 
of the Kuomintang that created the 
situation into which communism 
could easily move rather than the 


power or the wiles of communism 
that caused the rejection of the 
Kuomintang. 

3. The policy of a frontal attack on 
Russia or China, if it became clearly 
known as the policy of this nation, 
might tempt Russia to begin a preven- 
tive war. There is still a chance that 
Russia will not risk general war in 
order to extend communism, One rea- 
son is that other methods have so far 
proved to be effective. She may be 
convinced that war is inevitable in 
the end because of her dogma about 
the expected behavior of capitalistic 
countries. But that kind of conviction 
might still not lead to a preventive 
war on her part, especially in view of 
her confidence, also a matter of com- 
munistic dogma, that capitalistic coun- 
tries are sure to grow weaker in the 
end because of the internal contradic- 
tions of capitalism. But if Russia be- 
came convinced that we plan the de- 
struction of communism in Russia on 
evidence that we supply in abundant 
measure, she might decide on a pre- 
ventive war. 


4. Even if we were to defeat Russia 
and China, the problem of an alterna- 
tive to communism would remain. 
What would we do next to help the 
world solve the problems that drive 
people to communism, problems made 
far worse by the destructiveness and 
the misery of war? 

We may be in a situation which is 
similar to that in which Lincoln found 
himself when he decided that the 
soundest policy was to prevent the ex- 
tension of slavery into the free ter- 
ritories and not to make a frontal 
attack on slavery in the slave states. I 
do not use this as an argument from 
analogy to invoke the authority of 
Lincoln but merely to illustrate the 
point. Such a decision is not one that 
can be made on the basis of some 
absolute principle. It must be made in 
view of what we believe about the 
probable effects of such a policy of 
frontal attack. We must take into ac- 
count in such a judgment both the 
limits to what military power can ac- 
complish and some of the Asiatic in. 
tangibles which we generally ignore. 
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Children can learn at an early age 
democratic freedom—if adults will 


HE AMERICAN public school 

from the earliest times has had 
two aims: the one to serve and up- 
build the individual by helping each 
child to grow and live the best pos- 
sible life he can, the other to serve 
and upbuild society by helping furn- 
ish a better citizenry. 

In a democracy these two aims are 
at bottom one and the same. Society 
on its part—the government with all 
the other social arrangements—exists 
precisely to serve individuals, all of 
them, and on equal terms. To up- 
build the institutions is then indirectly 
but truly to upbuild the individuals. 
But, also in a democracy, the individ- 
ual citizens control and constitute the 
state with its institutions, Only as the 
individuals are good and efficient citi- 
zens can government and the other 
institutions properly serve their ap- 
propriate functions. So the two aims 
of the school system do in fact coin- 
cide. To upbuild either individual or 
institution in any proper fashion is to 
upbuild the other. 

What, precisely, does democracy 
mean? Many say that on this ques- 
tion American thought is confused, 
that to different Americans democ- 
racy carries different and conflicting 
meanings. There is some truth in this 


*Principal of the First Ward Public School, 
Longview, Texas. Mrs. Ward prerented this 
article as a talk to the Women of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Longview. 
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how to live together enjoying their 
teach them the way. 


assertion, but probably it would be 
truer to say that the confusion is 
rather as to whether to accept de- 
mocracy in any full sense, or whether 
or not to accept certain new exten- 
sions of the idea which seem de- 
manded by new and developing so- 
cial conditions. 

Many people have never really ac- 
cepted democracy. These still wish to 
live at the expense of others. They 
accordingly try to shape our laws 
and our economic and _ social ar- 
rangements so that they and their chil- 
dren after them may live on a higher 
level than do certain others whom 
they mean to exploit. 

The essence of democracy, or per- 
haps better the essence of democratic 
ethics, is impartial respect for hu- 
man personality as such. We believe 
that all men are created equal; but 
it must be noted that the Declara- 
tion of Independence did not state or 
imply a belief that men develop 
equally or have equal ability, or that 
they should ever be forced to an ex- 
act equality of thought, speech, or 
material possessions. That would mean 
equality without freedom, and Amer- 
icans have always believed that the 
two should go together. So far as 
our school conceptions and arrange- 
ments can effect it, all are to have 
equal access to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 


Are Our 


Respect for personality means more 
specifically that always we are to 
grant to others the rights and privi- 
leges of thinking, of choosing, of liv- 
ing that we would best claim for our- 
selves. It is Walt Whitman’s render- 
ing of the Golden Rule, “I will not 
accept anything which all cannot have 
their counterpart of on the same 
terms.” It means in Kant’s words that 
we are to treat each person always 
as an end and never as a means merely. 
The essence of personality is the in- 
telligent guidance of one’s own life. 
Respect for personality means that I 
must so treat each person with whom 
I have contact that his own life shall, 
by what I do, be strengthened in the 
greatest possible degree. In other 
words, to respect one’s personality 
means to help develop and enthrone 
his best possible self. We begin with 
each person as he is, with his present 
inadequate stock of ideas and habits 
and appetites—there is no other place 
to begin—but always we treat him 
with reference to the best that he may 
become. 

It is from the consideration of such 
beliefs as I have already stated that 
we get the foundation of democratic 
ethics. Such a respect for personality 
is exactly mutual. All must so act 
with reference to each other. Democ- 
racy demands freedom, but not abso- 
lute freedom. We must live together 
in society; there is no other way. 
When people live together on a basis 
of mutual respect, each so treating 
the other that all live and grow best, 
the proper bounds of freedom are 
thereby fixed. Within these limits I 
am free to act; beyond them, no. De- 
mocracy thus tells me that I am not 
free to do just what I wish simply be- 
cause I wish it. Always must the in- 
dividual, or the majority, ethically do 
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By Mary Alice Bell* 


only those things which respect 
equally all the personalities involved. 

Preparation for effective citizenship 
in a democracy is not achieved in a 
series of courses or subjects, nor even 
in some separate segment of the school 
program. On the contrary, the culti- 
vation of good citizenship permeates 
every phase of education, It belongs 
to the playground as well as to the 
classroom, to the cafeteria, and also 
to the school assembly, to class periods 
in arithmetic just as surely as to the 
social studies period. Some activities 
contribute more than others, to be 
sure, but no school experience fails 
to leave its marks on the attitudes and 
citizenship traits of the pupils. 

Co-operation is the keynote of de- 
mocracy. Whereas an education in 
an autocracy which prepares its youth 
to be blind followers of autocratic 
leaders results in regimented participa- 
tion, education in a democracy must 
prepare its youth for intelligent self- 
government, for co-operative partici- 
pation. This cannot be done by teach- 
ing but must be done by active par- 
ticipation. 

Now that the continuance of de- 
mocracy is challenged, youth has a 
tremendous responsibility. Youth must 
be ready to put the highest type of 
co-operation into practice. 

Children enter school with some 
partial concept of co-operation even 
though they may not know the word. 
They usually know, for example, that 
everything goes more smoothly when 
we help one another, when we play 
and work harmoniously together. Al- 
though the child is still very much 
an individualist when he enters school, 
he has usually had some experience 
in the give-and-take which is a neces- 
sary part of co-operation. 

It is the school’s task to help him 
realize how much happier each one 
is, and how much more can be accom- 
plished, when all work together. He 
must get the feeling of “belonging,” 
must become a part of the group. We 
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must give him experience in thinking 
and planning with others, for only 
as children have a part in planning 
and thinking through the problems en- 
countered in various activities do they 
recognize and accept them as their 
job and their responsibility. 

Sometimes we think of co-opera- 
tive action too narrowly. We see it 
only in terms of co-operation be- 
tween individuals and small groups. 
Actually it should apply between in- 
dividuals within the classroom, be- 
tween classrooms, and among all 
groups throughout the school, It also 
must reach out into the community. 
Thus a child learns to think of re- 
sponsibility to his group, to other 
groups, to the entire school, and to 
his community. 

“We have given our young people 
freedom and happiness,” writes Mrs. 
Franklin Roosevelt, “but perhaps too 
little sense of responsibility. We have 
allowed them to escape the results of 
their carelessness by saying they were 
sorry instead of teaching them that 
consequences are automatic, whether 
one is sorry Or not.” 

Whether we accept this conclusion 
wholly or with reservations, few 
would deny either that training in 
responsibility is highly important for 
children in a democracy. Most of us 
probably would agree that, beginning 
in the kindergarten, children should 
build the habit of accepting and dis- 
charging faithfully all the duties which 
grow out of their various group re- 
lationships. We must provide both the 
opportunities and the incentives which 
lead to such conduct, keeping ever 
in mind the fact that they are chil- 
dren. We must put neither too much 
nor too little upon them, and we must 
remember that they need almost con- 
stant guidance. 

In placing responsibility upon a pu- 
pil or group of children, several fac- 
tors must be taken into consideration. 
For example, one must take into ac- 
count the health of the child. Activ- 
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ities requiring physical strength should 
be assigned to strong children. The 
mental age and the maturity of the 
child must be considered. A task that 
is beyond a child’s understanding or 
ability to perform can result only in 
discouragement and_ dissatisfaction. 
This is but to say that each respon- 
sibility should be geared to the needs 
of the individual child. 

Another great factor in good citi- 
zenship is the attitude of tolerance or 
good will, and adult education could 
play an important role in improving 
children’s attitudes if only the inter- 
est of the adult could be aroused. 

Another important attribute of a 
good citizen is the habit of attending 
to personal health care and of helping 
to safeguard the health of others. Any 
program, therefore, which makes chil- 
dren sensitive to the importance of 
health care, gives them essential health 
information, cultivates wholesome 
health attitudes, and helps children es- 
tablish desirable health practices, may 
quite properly be called a segment of 
citizenship training. 

Democratic attitudes are acquired 
not only through the activities, proj- 
ects, and programs that we normally 
associate with classroom work but 
also through the school enrichment 
program sometimes referred to as the 
extracurricular program. Citizenship 
experiences can be found in their base- 
ball and football activities, in their 
participation in the school safety pa- 
trol, in the printing of a school paper, 
participation in Junior Red Cross, and 
student government. 

There is no more effective way of 
teaching our youth to be good citizens 
than by the example adults set forth 
to them. Let us teach children that 
humanity comes first; that nothing 
is worth doing which does not help 
people; that love, good will, co- 
operation, consideration, and respect 
are the foundations of good citizen- 
ship. 
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AS THIS REPORT is being writ- 
ten, we recognize the “fluid” state 
of affairs. To wait until the picture 
is clear or the situation is stabilized 
would mean living in a state of “sus- 
pended animation.” Whatever further 
changes may take place in the im- 
mediate future, we hope the con- 
siderations now to be presented and 
the urgency of the Christian message 
will justify the decision of the Coun- 
cil of Christian Relations in choosing 
as its theme for this year’s report, 
“National Security and the Christian 
Message.” 

While it is generally agreed that 
greatly enlarged military preparations 
are necessary for national self-defense, 
it is our Christian belief that military 
power is no final answer to the prob- 
lem of security. As long as there is 
danger of aggression and nations ex- 
ist which have made world conquest 
a part of their program, we must take 
adequate military measures. Our peo- 
ple, our friends throughout the world, 
and our possible enemies must be con- 
vinced that we intend to take effective 
measures for our own security and on 
behalf of international peace and con- 
cord. This curb to aggression lies be- 
hind the United Nations’ plan to pre- 
vent war by friendly co-operation if 
possible, but if necessary to restrain 
aggression by force, 


Let those who think communism 
can be stopped by military measures 
alone remember that after World War 
I communism got a bridgehead; after 
World War II it spread greatly and 
now has become a world threat, and 
that after the destruction of a third 
world war two thirds of the world 
would be in such profound desola- 
tion and misery that the spread of 
communism would be inevitable. In- 
stead of merely trying to “stop com- 
munism,” we must develop a strategy 
in such bold and creative terms that 
we can deal with the underlying 
causes of world upheaval and cure 
the conditions that make communism 
possible. 


THE DANGERS WITHIN 


As a nation seeking to preserve its 
way of life and render world service, 
we must give earnest attention to con- 
ditions within our own gates. His- 
tory shows that nations have fallen to 
foes without only after they had de- 
cayed within. Those who are eager 


to serve their country in this hour 
and feel a certain helplessness in do- 
ing some great thing on a distant bat- 
tlefield, may find a large assignment 
in addressing themselves to courageous 
life and action just where they live. 
By doing so they could go far to- 
ward making our nation a nation 


whose God is the Lord. 


As we list some of the areas where 
we need to cleanse and strengthen our 
life, it is with the purpose of challeng- 
ing our people to a true understanding 
of these matters. Our easygoing at- 
titudes and our indifference to many 
evils must now give way to a severe 
dealing with ourselves and vigorous 
application of the principles of law 
and integrity to these “moral sabo- 
teurs.” 

The superficiality of American life 
is striking. Cleverness and talk, pleas- 
ures and diversions are considered 
very important. Our sense of values 
and the depth of our convictions are 
seriously deficient. It is for this rea- 
son one writer describes ours as a 
cut-flower civilization, and another 
describes our sensate culture as one 
dominated by sense impressions and 
sense satisfactions. We trust in ma- 
chines and lay store by things, We 
distrust ideas and lack strong con- 
victions. We exalt possessions and all 
but worship money. 


Evils in the realm of politics also 
threaten our national security. The 
expression, “politics is rotten,” points 
up the low level of morals which 
prevails among office-seekers and of- 
fice-holders. The standard of ethics is 
extremely low, even among many 
who should be the embodiment of law 
and righteousness. . . . This distress- 
ing situation is aided and abetted by 
public apathy. Thus we have a twen- 
tieth century illustration of Plato’s 
observation that the penalty people 
pay for not being interested in politics 
is to be governed by people who are 
worse than themselves. 


Secularism is another disease that 
afflicts America. Materialism is ramp- 
ant in our nation. The failure of a 
Christian citizenship to recognize the 
sovereignty of God and fulfill the 
stewardship, of life constitutes a de- 
fect in the health of our complex na- 
tional life. The worship of things and 
the equation of success with financial 
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affluence are dangerous symptoms. It 
is a disturbing but undeniable fact that 
the “practical atheism” of a great sec- 
tion of American life is nearly as seri- 
ous as the avowed atheism of the lead- 
ers of Russian communism. Indiffer- 
ence to divine values and excluding 
God from so-called secular affairs can 
do a damage comparable to that of 
those who act in violence. . 


THE CRISIS OF FAITH 


Implicit in the analysis this paper 
has made of our national life in the 
light of the world crisis is the rele- 
vance and urgency of the Christian 
message. Let us again glance at the 
picture to see how the absence of a 
vital Christianity goes far to explain 
our plight. 

The most evident crisis of the pres- 
ent time is in the political realm. The 
world is confronted by the militant 
communism. The democratic nations 
are being severely tested. Speaking of 
the developments in Asia, Dr. Ray- 
mond Fosdick has said that it is not 
so much a battle of arms as it is a 
battle of ideas. The dialectical mate- 
rialism of Russian communism denies 
God and believes in the blind out- 
working of material forces. It takes a 
low view of man and is hostile to the 
liberties which we hold dear. Our de- 
mocracy sprang from the Hebrew- 
Christian faith. There has come about 
a sad divorce between religion and 
democracy and therein lies the ordeal 
of the hour. The free world is not 
free from those inner tensions and 
outer conflicts which mark its de- 
parture from the truth that alone 
makes freedom possible. 


We now approach the purely relig- 
ious phase of the present world crisis. 
The atheism of the Russian leader- 
ship and the fervor with which com- 
munism is served as a religion are well 
known. We cannot overlook, how- 
ever, the weakness of our Western 
religion and the practical atheism that 
saps our spiritual vitality. Far too 
many Christians have forgotten the 
Rock out of which they were hewn. 
Far too many citizens have departed 
from the faith of their fathers. For 
us to have the fruits of democracy, 
we must have our roots in religion. 

Since the present crisis is primarily 
a crisis of faith, the only way to meet 
it is by a positive and conquering 
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faith, We need the dynamic message 
of the redeeming and transforming 
Gospel. By faith we mean a vital and 
intelligent body of belief for which 
we are ready to risk our lives. This is 
found in the basic elements of the He- 
brew heritage and in the Christian 
Gospel, which have given us our in- 
dividual redemption and manifold lib- 
erties. From these we derive such 
doctrines as the sovereignty of God, 
His divine purpose for men, the sa- 
credness of personality, the power of 
the Cross, the redeeming and rec- 
onciling power of divine love, and the 


primacy of the Kingdom of God.... 


COURSES OF ACTION 


It is our sure conviction that the 
full-orbed Gospel offers the final 
answer. The crucial question is: What 
can be done in the matter of the situa- 
tion which has been set forth? Cer- 
tainly the Christian faith must issue 
in works. We must chart a course of 
action. It is just as necessary to have 
spiritual strategy in meeting the world 
situation and in preserving our na- 
tional life as it is to develop long- 
range military strategy. Hesitation and 
inaction in this realm would be fatal. 
There is a challenge for all people of 
faith to live courageously, to take 
calculated risks, and to make sacri- 
fices as Christian pioneers on these 
new frontiers. 

Christians must work untiringly for 
the world community. Modern com- 
munication and transportation have 
made our universe into a neighbor- 
hood. Oceans are no longer barriers 
of protection and security. The cos- 
mic cry of the hour is that advance- 
ment in human relations and in in- 
ternational co-operation should equal 
our advancement in material things. 
Whether we accept it or not, the 
world is one. This fact should make 
us rejoice in our Gospel which is 
meant for the whole world and in 
our sovereign Saviour in whom there 
is neither “Greek nor Jew .. . Bar- 
barian, Scythian, Sond nor free.” To 
realize that God is‘the ground of our 
unity and that in arriving at a just 
working relationship with all men, 
we are but discovering and obeying 
His will holds out to us an assignment 
of immediate and urgent challenge. 

The race between Russian commu- 
nism and American democracy for 
the understanding and allegiance of 
many countries now stirring toward 


new and better things must be recog- 
nized and dealt with. The time has 
come for us to put content and mean- 
ing into the way of life we hold dear 
and the standard of values we cher- 
ish, big enough and realistic enough 
to turn the balance in democracy’s 
favor. Our responsibility to the small 
nations of the world was never 
greater. Our interest in them must be 
disinterested. Even where financial 
assistance is given and other aid is 
offered, it must not be from narrowly 
selfish motives on our part but for 
the genuine welfare of those we seek 
to favor. Surely in doing this we need 
the Christian interpretation of life and 
the Christian motive for action as 
never before. 


With the present burdens that are 
being placed upon our shoulders and 
the tremendous setbacks to our efforts 
in evangelizing the world, it would 
be easy for us to fall back in crusad- 
ing for Christ around the world. The 
Christian evangelistic task was never 
more necessary. The time will come 
when the excesses and cruelties of 
communism will force Communists to 
face the dimensions of evil which 
their brutal and inhuman methods will 
precipitate. When this time comes, it 
will be more apparent than ever that 
the Gospel holds the only answer. 
Those whose ears today are closed 
against the Gospel will be ready then 
to hear it. May the Church be ready 
at the right moment with a message 
of salvation, coming from a true un- 
derstanding of the Gospel and the 
reconciling power of love. If we had 
been willing years ago to send abroad 
for missions even a fraction of the 
men and a portion of the money neces- 
sary now to prosecute war, that might 
have provided a powerful antidote to 
evils which have now risen to plague 
us. 

We must all join together in a de- 
termined support of the United Na- 
tions. Those who grow fainthearted 
should remember the long and hard 
struggle of our colonies to find a com- 
mon basis of action. That there should 
be almost unsurmountable obstacles to 
united action on a world scale is to be 
expected. We must match these diffi- 
culties with faith, courage, and vision. 
Though the road be long and the way 
beset by many vicious enemies, it 
must be pursued in the knowledge that 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Amelia Parish 


in Amelia County, Vir- 
ginia, is composed of five 
churches: Amelia, Jeters- 
ville, Mattoax, Pine Grove, 
and Rennie Memorial, all 
located in East Hanover 
Presbytery. Rev. Douglas 
Wilkinson is pastor. 
Top, A scene from the 
Easter play, “The Symbol 
of a Cross,” which was presented by the 
parish young adult group of the Amelia 
Parish. 

Right above, Caravan week for the young 
people in all five of the churches was held 
in July, 1950. This was the first time the 
young people from all the churches had 
come together for any type of program. 
During the week a youth group was formed 
which has continued throughout the year, 
with regular monthly programs and 
monthly recreation nights. 

Right below, The young people of the 
Rennie Memorial Church built and lettered 
this bulletin board as a Christmas present 
to the Church. This was a special project 
of the young people who planned and did 
all the work themselves, with the assistance 
of their adult adviser. 
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All five churches have a picnic at Pine Grove Church. The vocnion church echoed of the 


regular weekly services 


The parish plan which is working so successfully in several rural 
areas of our Church is a means whereby small rural churches which 
together can have only one pastor get the opportunity to have regular 
weekly services as well as programs including many age-group activi- 
ties. The minister for the parish has general oversight of the work in 
all the churches, preaches in each church once each month, moderates 
session meetings, and performs other such services requiring an 
ordained minister. He is assisted by students who preach regularly 
at the various churches and lead other activities there. Three of these 
parishes are in the Synod of Virginia with the student assistance being 
supplied from nearby Union Theological Seminary and Assembly’s 
Training School. 


Quarterly meetings of the parish councils are held in each of the 
three parishes to make provision for every phase of the program of the 
churches. The combined congregations unite for evangelistic meetings, 
fellowship dinners, and other special occasions. 


Old Providence 
Rural Parish | 


where Dr. R. G. Hutcheson is pastor is 
located in West Hanover Presbytery. 
The eight churches making up this 
parish are: Louisa, Kirk o’ Cliff, Madi- 
son, Providence, Scottsville, South Plains, 
Waddell Memorial, and Wills Memorial. 
Right, Off to Hampden-Sydney to at- 
tend the West Hanover Presbytery 
Young People’s Conference are these 
young people from Old Providence. The 
parish station wagon is widely used when 
transportation is needed in any of the 
eight churches. 
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The staff of student workers in the Old Providence Rural 
Parish. These students get actual experience in rural church 
work while they are in school. 
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Each summer a vacation church school is held in each of 
the eight churches. Here is the entire group at the South 
Plains Church, Keswick, Virginia. 
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World missions straight from the field to the Youth 
Fellowship of Old Providence Parish is brought by 
Lucy Silva, A.T.S. student from Brazil. 
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Dr. R. G. Hutcheson, pastor of the parish, breaks ground 
for the new religious education building which is being 
built by the Louisa Church. 
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Potomac Rural Parish 




















Below, Left to right are the four student 
assistants to Mr. Winn: Howard Leming, 
Bealeton; Joe Flora, Greenwich; Jack 
Dail, Brentsville; and Fletcher Hutche- 
son, Jehoash. 





is the third of the Virginia parishes. Here the Rev. Albert 
C. Winn is pastor, and he is assisted by four seminary 
students in his work at Bealeton, Brentsville, Greenwich, 
and Jehoash Churches in Potomac Presbytery. These rural 
churches have recently been concentrating on their 
stewardship program. During the past year they have 
assumed the full salary of their pastor as well as adopting 
Rev. T. Kirk Morrison, missionary to Africa, as their 
foreign missionary. 


Left, Dr. James Appleby of Union Theological Seminary, 
and Dr. James M. Carr, Secretary of the Town and 
Country Church Department, Atlanta, Georgia, address a 
quarterly meeting of the parish council held in the Beale- 
ton High School. Approximately sixty persons from the 
four churches attended. 


Below, The all-parish picnic of the Potomac Rural Parish 
brings together the entire membership of the four 
churches. 
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A Thousand-Mile Checkup 


—for Marriage 


H 8 THAT?” Ted asked as he 
circled the block slowly in his 
new sand-colored convertible. “A 
couple of gears not meshing properly.” 

“I don’t hear anything,” Sally said. 

“The gears aren’t quite matched up. 
Don’t you really hear it?” 

“Sorry. Sounds smoother than but- 
ter to me.” 

“They’re not bad—just not right. 
Probably all they need is a bit more 
rubbing together. The car is due for its 
thousand-mile checkup anyway... .’ 

Sally settled back against the leather 
cushions and sighed. “A brand-new 
car, and you're already taking it to 
the garage for repairs!” 

“Not repairs, honey. A checkup. 
There is a difference. First there’s the 
thousand-mile and then later the ten- 
thousand mile checkup to help pre- 
vent accidents and major repairs. The 
brakes and shock absorbers are tested, 
tires switched... .” 

Every auto owner knows the im- 
portance of these checkups. And the 
conscientious driver makes a tune-up 
date for his car as regularly as the 
speedometer turns over the first thou- 
sand and ten thousand miles. 

It is equally as important for a new 
marriage to have a _ thousand-mile 
checkup—just to make sure the gears 
are meshing smoothly. They may be 
sweetly matched . . . or perhaps they, 
too, need just a bit more rubbing to- 
gether. 

If every couple were to receive an 
anniversary card from their minister, 
suggesting that he would be happy to 
counsel with them in evaluating their 
first year, more checkups would be 
made. 

But since this is not the usual pro- 
cedure, we have to do our own check- 
ing; and often, like Sally, we don’t 
hear anything or we pay no heed to 
the squeaks and rattles until they are 
beyond repair and the marriage is 
junked and the partners become 
secondhand. 
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Before we can give ourselves these 
thousand-mile checkups, we must be 
aware of the little annoyances and 
petty peeves that creep into our daily 
living. Like Ted, we must turn an 
attentive ear to a spot on the floor- 
board and listen as we drive along. 

What, then, keeps the gears of mar- 
riage from meshing properly? 

First, there is fatigue. It varies with 
the job and the size of the family, but 
always it plays a part in destroying the 
joys of togetherness. 

Americans are noted for their hurry. 
And with the shortening of working 
hours, many a husband has taken on 
a second job so that what time he has 
at home he sleeps or dozes. Wives 
with all their modern household gad- 
gets are still physically tired out be- 
cause they do their own work with- 
out the aid of maiden aunts and grand- 
mothers and mothers all living under 
one big roof. Church, school, and club 
keep us going around in a perpetual 
revolving door of activity which 
drains our strength and raises our 
tempers. 

Five to six o’clock is the zero hour 
in many a household when flare-ups 
turn into major explosions of tempers 
because dad comes home tired and 
hungry, only to be met by whining, 
fretful toddlers and a harassed wife 
who has had all she can stand for one 
day! 

Bill Hake’s home-coming was like 
that just one too many times. While 
Patty ‘and Jerry were screaming a 
duet, Millie tried to outshout them. 
The confusion broke Bill’s usual calm. 
He yelled his disgust and left with a 
slam of the door that knocked a mir- 
ror off the wall. Millie never did 
know where he went for supper that 





By Shirley Pollock 


night. But by-the time he returned, 
the children were peacefully sleeping, 
with chubby arms curved over their 
heads. And in the twilight glow the 
house had once more assumed its quiet 
loveliness. 

In the meantime, Millie had had 
time to think over the turmoil of Bill’s 
home-comings, and she had a plan 
that might diminish the anguish of the 
five o’clock hour. No home could 
stand upsets like that. 

Bill returned, contrite. They were 
both at fault—too tired. Couldn’t Mil- 
lie call in that high school girl up the 
street to baby-sit while she was get- 
ting supper? Perhaps the girl could 
even feed the children and do the 
dishes afterward. Certainly the family 
budget would take care of the ex- 
pense. It was as necessary as a doctor’s 
bill! And to ease the fatigue on Bill’s 
part, wouldn’t he please stop at the 
corner drugstore and brace himself 
with a nickel Coke? 

The gears weren’t meshing prop- 
erly, but Bill and Millie checked on 
them before it was too late. 

Our happy homes are also invaded 
by a type of fatigue that is caused by 
too much tension. We just can’t help 
it—what with the daily struggle to 
earn a living and raise a family and 
make ends meet—to say nothing of 
the atomic bomb! 

We can’t hope to solve all our 
problems, but we can check up on any 
symptoms of tension that we might 
have—pain across the _ shoulders, 
nervous indigestion, a disposition that 
is hard to live with—and then learn 
to relax! 

A retired clown spent his after- 
noons in the city park showing his 
youthful admirers how to fall without 
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hurting themselves. 

“Just be an old sock, kids. A limp 
old sock.” 

Teaching our muscles to do noth- 
ing automatically will relieve our ten- 
sions. A complete change of routine 
will often do the same thing. 

The Kruses have a password which 
they use to turn the tables when 
tensions are mounting. 

“Red light!” breathes the victim of 
mother’s discordant nagging, of little 
Ginny’s whining, or the patriarchal 
complaining of dad. 

The term “red light” casts its magic 
spell. Everyone laughs. Then, as soon 
as possible, the family does something 
together—completely foreign to their 
expected plans. Dishes are left on the 
table while everyone goes for a sun- 
set ride over unexplored side roads; 
or they take bags of crumbs to the 
park to feed the ducks; or they may 
go only as far as the back yard for a 
romp with Freckles. Action is the an- 
swer to the Kruses’ “red light.” Ac- 
tion by all—together. 

Also, the criticism we foster within 
our homes should be checked. Young 
love may be blind, but married love 
wears binoculars when observing the 
petty faults of our mates. Perhaps 
it is the way Warren shoves his lemon 
pie “down the hatch” without com- 
menting on either its excellent taste or 
beautiful meringue. Or maybe when 
Dan takes time out to plane the back 
door so it shuts smoothly, Sally’s only 
comment when he proudly shows her 
his handiwork is, “I wasn’t even aware 
that the door needed fixing.” 

There is no use trying to make 
over anyone but ourselves. We are 
emotional creatures, easily wounded. 
Thus criticism should be avoided— 
unless it’s absolutely necessary. And if 
we do criticize, we should use gloves 
—yes, right in our own homes with 
our own families. 

Dick and Cynthia had a two-room 
apartment while he was doing grad- 
uate work and she was employed by 
a social agency. She was busy and 
didn’t always keep the rooms as neat 
as they could be. One day when the 
dust was unusually thick, Cynthia 
found an illustration from a current 
woman’s magazine cut out and pinned 
to the wall. It was a drawing of a 
group of well-dressed young women 
having coffee together. And the cap- 
tion printed under the illustration 
read, “Cynthia is a beautiful young 
woman, but she certainly is a poor 
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housekeeper.” 

Cynthia studied the pin-up. She was 
just a little angry—both with herself 
for being so negligent and with Dick 
for being critical. But then she 
laughed. Dick was clever. He hadn’t 
complained in all these months of her 
slovenliness. She’d be as subtle. 

The picture stayed on the wall all 
winter. Neither Dick nor Cynthia 
showed any notice of it—except that 
the apartment gradually took on a 
neatness that was commendable. 

Ronnie asked Helen if she would 
be willing to wash his pigskin gloves. 

“If you'll just rub them with a mild 
soapsuds, I think you'll get the best 
results,” he suggested. 

Helen obliged. She put a glove on 
her left hand and scrubbed it clean 
with her right. Ronnie grinned his ap- 
preciation as he left the house that 
afternoon. 

“See, Helen!” he said as he encircled 
her with his gloved hands outstretched 
for her to admire. “They’re almost as 


clean as the day I bought them. And 
next time, if you get this spot between 
the thumb and forefinger, they will 
be like new!” 

Helen smiled. “I guess I did miss 
the inside of the thumb.” There was 
no irritation in her voice because 
Ronnie buttered his criticism. 

Soft-soaping, some folks would call 
it. If that’s what it is, then let’s have 
more of it along with the other newer 
household detergents. 

All too closely related to this mat- 
ter of criticism are the relatives. They 
can and often do strip the gears of 
family living, so we had better check 
up on them, too. 

There is an in-law clause in the 
marriage ritual—at least it may be 
interpreted as such—“forsaking all 
others.” 

The newly-weds are a new social 
unit whose allegiance should first of 
all be to each other. If this is clearly 
understood and practiced, then the 
thousand-mile checkup on jn-laws 
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may not be necessary. 

For perfect harmony, the married 
couple should live under their own 
roof—whether it is a rented trailer 
or a one-room apartment tucked in 
the eaves. But the housing shortage 
and economic upheavals have often 
made it necessary for newly-weds to 
put off this ideal arrangement until 
a later date. 

In London where hundreds of cou- 
ples are having to live with their in- 
laws, and many marriages are going 
on the rocks because of it, ninety- 
six young couples in suburban Hen- 
don have swapped in-laws to obtain 
a change. Everyone is happier, accord- 
ing to W. F. Gow of the local hous- 
ing board which organized this ex- 
change. By living with each other’s 
in-laws until they can find homes of 
their own, the young people have 
fewer domestic tiffs and feel they are 
“independent tenants” rather than rel- 
atives that are in the way. 

Many couples here in the United 
States have had to live under the 
same roof with their parents and have 
worked out successful schemes for 
getting along. Always they have had 
to be generous with each other-— 
abundant in their giving and forgiv- 
ing. 
Tom and Vera lived with his folks 
while they were building their own 
Cape Cod cottage. But even with 
moving day in sight, the strain was 
beginning to show. Billy and Bob 
were very lively youngsters, and Vera 
tried desperately hard to keep them 
from ruining grandmother’s furniture 
or disturbing grandpa when he wanted 
to read. But somehow they were al- 
ways under foot at the wrong times. 
Vera thought she would lose her 
mind—until she read of a similar situa- 
tion that had been solved by the week- 
end furlough plan. 

Immediately she took the tip that 
had saved the Glovers’ sanity as well 
as their marriage. She reserved a hotel 
room downtown for Saturday nights. 
One week Vera and Tom would go 
to the hotel; the next week mother 


and dad would have their night out ° 


and use the reservation. It worked— 
just as it had with the Glovers in the 
article. The confusion of too many 
families under one roof was more 
easily endured throughout the week 
as long as they could look forward to 
Saturday night leaves. 

Our frustrations need investigating, 
too. 
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Mrs. Stuart Mudd, executive direc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Marriage 
Council, says that marriage and par- 
enthood are two of the severest tests 
of our real maturity. They charge us 
with the necessity of meeting frustra- 
tions. 

We have them all right. We’re con- 
tinually thwarted because we want too 
much. We desire children and the 
joys that come with parenthood; at 
the same time we long for the free- 
dom of childlessness. We are devoted 
to our homes, secure and satisfied with 
a place where we belong; yet we con- 
tinually yearn for the thrill of travel. 
Our business is a good one; but our 
neighbor’s law profession looks far 
more satisfying and is certainly more 
lucrative, 

Each of us, in our own peculiar 
setting, has a rich life. As parents we 
have a particular endowment of 
wealth that only parents can enjoy. 
Grandparents with their gardens and 
mode of quiet living have their com- 
forts and fulfillments, too. The bride 
and groom with their limited budget 
and rugged struggle to get started 
have the unique joy of beginning to- 
gether—planning, working toward a 
home and family of their own. And 
children have their satisfactions and 
appreciations. 





If we stop crying for the moon 
and make the most of the good that 
each of us has mow, our lives can be 
satisfying. 

Each of us could add a dozen other 
reasons why the gears of our own 
marriages do not mesh properly all 
the time. The important thing is to 
recognize when our marital machinery 
is not running smoothly. And if we 
find that the difficulties are major 
ones, we should as readily turn over 
our problems to our minister as we 
would turn our cars over to the garage 
mechanic. If our pastor is not pre- 
pared to counsel with us personally, 
he will know the right professional 
help for us. 

In the meantime, while making pe- 
riodical checkups ourselves, we can 
always find guidance and inspiration 
in the prayer used in many marriage 
ceremonies: 

“Look graciously upon them, that 
they may love, honor, and cherish 
each other, and so live together in 
faithfulness and patience, in wisdom 
and true godliness, that their home 
may be a haven of blessing and a 
place of peace; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” * 
~*From_ The Discipline of the Methodist 
Church. Copyright, 1948, by Stone and Pierce. 


Used by permission of the publisher, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press. 





National Security and the Christian Message 


(Continued from page 17) 


the cost of peace is as great as the 
demands of war. The integrity and 
authority of the United Nations must 
be magnified if it is to fulfill its mis- 
sion in establishing world order. Great 
as may be the temptation of our na- 
tion to by-pass this body, it offers to- 
day the best hope of enlightened and 
co-operative action. Whatever be the 
obligation and the sacrifices involved, 
our government and our citizens ought 
to be prepared to pay the price of 
making the aims and ideals of this 
world organization come true. 
Finally, we must seek a genuine 
revival of religion. Let it-be fully un- 
derstood that all the practical and co- 
operative measures advocated must 
find their dynamic in the transform- 
ing power of God’s grace and the fire 


of a missionary passion. The security 
which we should primarily seek is 
spiritual and must be nourished by 
prayer, consecration, and sacrifice. Re- 
ligion in the home, in the school, and 
in the secular affairs of life should be 
the main concern of every follower of 
Christ. We know the all too successful 
methods of indoctrination and infiltra- 
tion which are employed by the Com- 
munists. We are well aware of their 
bid for the children and youth of the 
nations. With our victorious Gospel 
and our world-wide vision, we can 
defeat this propaganda while we in- 
struct and inspire the youth of the 
Christian world, filling them with a 
devotion to Christ and a passion to 
make Him known. 
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Phere OF US know that being an 
adolescent is a grim experience. 
Having gone through it ourselves at 
one time, we haven’t really forgotten 
its aches and pains. What comes as a 
shock is the realization that the period 
of growing up is just about as difficult 
to live through when we are parents 
and have to stand in the wings watch- 
ing one of our children playing the 
main part in the drama. 

With our whole beings crying for 
action, we have to compose ourselves 
in patience while we watch and wait. 
Too much advice is sure to be re- 
sented, but indifference can never 
be the answer. An adolescent needs 
his parents more than ever before but 
he certainly is not ready to admit it. 
He is often rebellious and difficult to 
guide, but so vulnerable and easily 
hurt that we ache with compassion. 
He is so busy blowing off steam in 
all directions that he gets in our hair 
and tugs at our heartstrings at the 
same time. He acts like an adult one 
day and a child one day and his con- 
tradictory behavior sometimes irks us 
into feeling like adolescents ourselves. 
Just what is our part in all this? 

The whole “period of disorganiza- 
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Get Set for Adolescence 


_ tion,” as Fritz Redl has called it, usu- 


ally takes us by surprise. Somehow 
we have managed to steer our off- 
spring into the “nirvana” of child- 
hood, the ages of eight, nine, and ten, 
when everything seems to be nicely 
under control. Children in this stage 
are usually alert, enthusiastic, and 
self-sufficient. They’re old enough to 
take care of themselves physically and 
still too young to be emotional prob- 
lems, Just when we’re contented about 
them and settling down to a period 
of being absorbed in our own affairs, 
whoops—the next stage begins. 

Overnight, a sunny, even-tempered 
child turns into a creature of unpre- 
dictable moods. The little girl who 
was absorbed by dramatic play with 
paper dolls suddenly isn’t there any 
more. She may be spending all her 
time playing softball with the boys on 
the corner lot, or in her room experi- 
menting with new hair-dos, Anyway, 
she isn’t where she used to be. The 
boy who has been a dynamo of ideas 
and energy becomes languid and in- 
different and would rather dream 
than work. From now on, parents be- 
ware! 

There are no rules about when ado- 


By Anne Stewart 


lescence begins. Some children mature 
much earlier than others. Personality 
changes are usually dictated by the 
rate of physical growth, but there are 
up and down patterns all along the 
way. 


PARENTS SHOULD UNDERSTAND 


Any experience is easier to cope 
with if we understand what is hap- 
pening and know what to expect. I’m 
only a mother and don’t profess to 
know all the answers, but now that 
we have an adolescent in our house, 
I’ve been reading all I can on the sub- 
ject and using my eyes and ears ir 
observation. I’ve learned to recognize” 
the symptoms of the disease and am 
discovering some of the right and 
wrong ways of handling the difficul- 
ties which arise. 

Psychologists speak and write at 
length about pre-adolescence, which 
indicates that they think we should be 
on our guard long before puberty ac- 
tually begins. As soon as our children 
show the initial signs of feeling their 
own maturity, we have to experiment 
with new ways of handling them. 
It stands to reason we can’t go on 
treating them in the same old wav 
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and expect to get good results. 

The periods of pre-adolescence and 
adolescence are not separated by a 
definite dividing line. There is no 
thirty-eighth parallel here to give us 
our bearings. One child may be grow- 
ing up in thought and aspiration be- 
fore his body matures; another may 
be actually jolted into new patterns 
of behavior by the realization that his 
body is functioning in adult fashion. 
Parents must be on the alert for signs 
which show that their child is ready 
to be treated as a more mature in- 
dividual. 

What are these signs? Let’s con- 
sider three of the most general changes 
which occur. 

Moods become unreliable. A child 
may be gay and enthusiastic in the 
morning; by afternoon he is depressed 
for no reason that anyone can see. 
He begins to have “good” days and 
“bad” days. He may look forward to 
a party or a trip and then decide when 
the time comes that he doesn’t want 
to go at all. 

Parents need understanding and a 
healthy sense of humor to cope with 
these ups and downs of the spirit. 
Keep a light touch, for one tragedian 
in a family is enough. Scolding’ and 
nagging do no good whatever, for the 
child is not acting in this manner be- 
cause he wants to. Emotional up- 
heavals are new to him and he has not 
yet learned to put on a social act for 
the benefit of those around him. 

Fathers seem to have a harder time 
than mothers in accepting these first 
evidences of temperament. The little 
girl in our house went silent on us for 
a time. She would get up in the 
mornings without saying a word, eat 
breakfast and get ready for school 
without smiling, or even seeing us, 
apparently. When we asked her what 
was wrong, she would say, “Nothing; 
I’m thinking!” 

Her father almost blew up once 
or twice but I stepped on his toe 
under the table and gave him that look 
which means, “Remember, she’s an 
adolescent.” 

After she was on her way to school 
he would sputter with bewilderment, 
“I don’t care if she is an adolescent. 
She’s also a human being and should 
act like one.” 

I could see his point but it wouldn’t 
have done any good to stage a scene. 
Needless to say, this episode was over 
in a few days; there’s really not much 
danger that anyone will become ad- 
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dicted to the habit of thinking too 
hard. 


ADOLESCENTS NEED 
SELF-ASSURANCE 


Self-consciousness makes life hard 
for adolescents and their parents, too. 
The youngsters are ill at ease be- 
cause of the changes going on in their 
persons and become intensely criti- 
cal of themselves. They are develop- 
ing in spurts and many worry be- 
cause they are too fat, or because they 
are taller than their companions or 
not as tall. Girls imagine their breasts 
are growing too fast or not at all and 
boys discover that their hands and feet 
are much too big for the rest of 
them. All are likely to be plagued 
at intervals with bumps on their faces. 

Much of the awkwardness and poor 
posture which parents deplore in teen- 
agers is due to uneven physical de- 
velopment. Listlessness and depression 
are often the results of real fatigue. 
We need to remember that growing 
requires enormous amounts of energy 
and that often a child is too tired to 
do anything else well. Most of us are 
inclined to worry when we see a 
child sitting around doing nothing, 
but the experts tell us there are times 
when they need to do just that. Be- 
ing overly sensitive and emotional, 
they may wish to retreat from com- 
panions in order to build up their 
own egos; or they may simply be too 
tired to want to do anything at all. 
In either case we should be sympa- 
thetic and not try to push them into 
doing more than they feel able to do. 

As we have said, these changes in 
behavior hit different children at dif- 
ferent times. The ten- and eleven- 
year-olds who have not started to 
mature are usually lively and ener- 
getic. By contrast, the ones who are 
having growing pains may appear lazy 
and unco-operative. Their new sense 
of maturity expresses itself in differ- 
ent ways. A girl who has played hap- 
pily with a certain group feels her- 
self too old for them now. She may 
fasten her attention on the boys or 
prefer to sit in her room pouring her 
thoughts into diaries and notebooks. 
The neighbors may say that Mrs. 
Brown is letting Mary grow up too 
fast, but Mrs. Brown knows that she 
hasn’t anything to do with that at all. 
Mary is growing up and her mother 
has to stand by and help as best she 
can. 





Emotional withdrawal is hard for 
parents to take, but it seems to be an 
inevitable part of growing up. Ado- 
lescents retreat into themselves and 
turn a candid and critical gaze upon 
parents and teachers, When they were 
little they accepted our judgment 
without question, but now they are 
likely to rebel at every suggestion we 
make. No longer are we the heroes in 
their world, though occasionally they 
will single out some particular older 
person as the object of their admira- 
tion. 

Most of the emotional problems 
of this period stem from the basic 
struggle of the adolescent to win in- 
dependence from his parents. If we 
understand and accept this point, 
much of his paradoxical behavior be- 
comes clear to us. The adolescent is 
all eagerness to prove his growing 
adulthood, his strength, and sophisti- 
cation. Anything which seems to 
stand in his way is resented. On the 
other hand, the attitudes of childhood 
are not yet resolved; with one hand 
he grasps at freedom, but he is not 
yet ready to let go of security. 

Last winter I was spending the eve- 
ning with some friends who have a 
thirteen-year-old son. He was inter- 
rupted at his homework by a tele- 
phone call from one of his pals asking 
him to a neighborhood carnival. His 
parents reminded him that he was 
not allowed to go out on school 
nights and suggested he tell his friend 
he might be able to go during the 
week end. A long argument followed, 
while Bill held the receiver in his 
hand. The boys would think he was a 
sissy; all the other kids were going; 
there wouldn’t be anyone left to go 
with him, etc. The parents held their 
ground and after the boy had finally 
given his refusal and hung up the 
phone, he came in to us with a happy, 
relaxed expression. 

“Aw, Mom,” he said, “I’m glad you 
said ‘No.’ I really didn’t want to go.” 

‘It was a simple case of having to 
save face before his friend. It would 
never do to tell another boy he didn’t 
want to go, but as long as he could 
put the blame on his parents every- 
thing was all right. 

In matters of discipline, it is best 
to go along with their desires when- 
ever we can—to say “Yes” as often 
as possible—but to be sure of where 
we stand on fundamentals which may 
affect their health and character. 
There comes a day, for instance, when 
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our daughters will decide the only 
proper costume for their leisure hours 
is a long white shirt of their father. 
They look horrible with it dangling 
around their hips, but does it really 
matter to us? They are proving some- 
thing to themselves; it is the uniform 
of the gang and approval from their 
contemporaries is all-important to 
them. The style of the moment may 
decree that the tail of the shirt be 
tied about their middles in an incon- 
gruous bow, or it may hang free over 
their shorts, making them look as if 
they haven’t a stitch on underneath. 
We may shudder in private, but it 
will do no good whatever to remon- 
strate about a thing like this. 

The truth is, they consider we don’t 
know much about what is fashionable 
or up to date. For a while they look 
upon us as old dodoes who must be 
tolerated out of necessity. That sweet, 
spontaneous affection which was our 
joy for years seems to have gone un- 
derground. No longer do they call us 
to kiss them good night. If we attempt 
to caress them we are brushed away. 
This hurts, but apparently all parents 
go through it, more or less. 

I mentioned it to a friend who has 
one college-age daughter and one 
who is graduating from high school. 
“Don’t worry about it,” she said. 
“They get civilized again eventually. 
You appreciate them more than ever 
when they come back to you.” 

I’m beginning to find out what she 
means. If we are not careful, all of 
us have a tendency to clutch at our 
children, loath to see them grow up. 
They have to put on that icy mantle 
for a time, in order to get away from 
us. We need to take ourselves in 
hand, waive our own desires, under- 
stand our children as individuals with 
the right to be themselves. After all, 
our goal is to help our children grow 
up, and their first requisite right now 
is freedom. Unless we can acquire an 
objective viewpoint about them we 
are not acting like mature adults our- 
selves. 


AVOID FAMILY TENSIONS 


One of our main concerns should 
be to keep the family atmosphere as 
free as possible from tensions and un- 
dercurrents. Teen-agers have enough 
tensions to bear within themselves. 
Often they are miserable because their 
best friend is acting queer, or the 
teacher has made some slighting re- 
mark which they feel is undeserved. 
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Sometimes we have unknowingly em- 
barrassed them by talking too much 
in front of their friends. It helps to 
keep the rest of the family going as 
usual and focus the group attention 
on something that is fun and amusing. 
Don’t take their moods too seriously, 
but by all means be ready to listen if 
they want to unburden their hearts. 
Confidence from a growing son or 
daughter is very sweet and can be 
achieved more surely by listening than 
by asking. Parents must learn by trial 
and error how to avoid arousing un- 
necessary hostility in their children 
and how to banish hostility from their 
own minds when those children be- 
have in ways which seem senseless to 
a grown-up person. 

Some parents still feel it necessary 
to compete: with their children for 
authority. They make their youngsters 
toe the line merely for the satisfaction 
of proving they can still give orders, 
This attitude never does any good. 
Letting them try out their wings 
while still in the family nest is much 
the best policy. Allow them to make 
their own decisions whenever they 
can do so without danger to them- 


selves or others. 

Someone has said, “There is no 
teaching—only learning. There is no 
proof—only experience.” In spite of 
the vast funds of information which 
have been amassed for us, each gen- 
eration has to discover the basic hu- 
man values all over again. 

If adolescence has hit your home, 
or is about to arrive, get set for it. 
Realize that you are going to meet 
problems which will tax your high- 
est resources of mind and heart. Take 
the long view, knowing that it takes 
a long time to bring a child to ma- 
turity, and that a few mistakes are not 
irreparable. Have some fun with your 
husband or wife while it is going on, 
even though your week ends will be 
broken into by teen-age activities 
more often than not. Learn to love 
your son or daughter with a full, un- 
selfish love which makes no demands 
of its own but expends itself in hon- 
estly working for the highest good of 
another. Real love cuts through the 
reserves of the most hardened ado- 
lescent and eclipses all the pain of 
watching him grow up. 





Religious Liberty—Political Liberty 


(Continued from page 6) 


we exercising our religious liberties? 
The first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion provides that Congress shall pass 
no law prohibiting the free exercise 
of religion, Are we taking advantage 
of this priceless constitutional guaran- 
tee? Do we in fact exercise our re- 
ligion throughout all phases of Amer- 
ican life? Do we witness to our faith? 
Do we act on our faith in the market 
place and in the political arena? When 
politicians who have lost all sense of 
the meaning of our heritage use the 
“Big Lie” to achieve their ends do 
we expose the “Lie” for what it is, 
and call the attention of our fellow 
citizens to its use? These are some of 
the questions to be answered if we are 
to exercise our religious liberties. The 
future of America and of the free 
world depend upon the answers you 
and I are giving to these questions. 
Our Protestant forebears saw that 
the exercise of religious liberty leads 
directly to the exercise of political lib- 
erty. But most of us have forgotten 
this plain fact and because we have 


forgotten our liberties are in danger. 

It is our duty as Christians at this 
decisive hour in world history to lead 
the way in the exercise of responsible 
political freedom. If Christians do not 
play their full part in running the 
American system of government, that 
system will break down. It will cease 
to run. The crisis of freedom is as 
simple as that and as urgent as that. 

Every American Christian because 
he is a Christian has the duty to (1) 
inform himself about public issues,@ 
(2) vote, and (3) use his influence to 
the utmost to apply Christian stand- 
ards to public life. 

If every Christian does these things 
we need have no fear about the fu- 
ture. Our liberties will not only be 
preserved but will spread over the 
whole earth and in due course over 
Russia itself, 

Let us dedicate ourselves anew to 
the exercise of our religious and po- 
litical liberties because we worship 
Him “whose service is perfect free- 
dom.” 
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and expect to get good results. 

The periods of pre-adolescence and 
adolescence are not separated by a 
definite dividing line. There is no 
thirty-eighth parallel here to give us 
our bearings. One child may be grow- 
ing up in thought and aspiration be- 
fore his body matures; another may 
be actually jolted into new patterns 
of behavior by the realization that his 
body is functioning in adult fashion. 
Parents must be on the alert for signs 
which show that their child is ready 
to be treated as a more mature in- 
dividual. 

What are these signs? Let’s con- 
sider three of the most general changes 
which occur. 

Moods become unreliable. A child 
may be gay and enthusiastic in the 
morning; by afternoon he is depressed 
for no reason that anyone can see. 
He begins to have “good” days and 
“bad” days. He may look forward to 
a party or a trip and then decide when 
the time comes that he doesn’t want 
to go at all. 

Parents need understanding and a 
healthy sense of humor to cope with 
these ups and downs of the spirit. 
Keep a light touch, for one tragedian 
in a family is enough. Scolding’ and 
nagging do no good whatever, for the 
child is not acting in this manner be- 
cause he wants to. Emotional up- 
heavals are new to him and he has not 
yet learned to put on a social act for 
the benefit of those around him. 

Fathers seem to have a harder time 
than mothers in accepting these first 
evidences of temperament. The little 
girl in our house went silent on us for 
a time. She would get up in the 
mornings without saying a word, eat 
breakfast and get ready for school 
without smiling, or even seeing us, 
apparently. When we asked her what 
was wrong, she would say, “Nothing; 
I’m thinking!” 

Her father almost blew up once 
or twice but I stepped on his toe 
under the table and gave him that look 
which means, “Remember, she’s an 
adolescent.” 

After she was on her way to school 
he would sputter with bewilderment, 
“I don’t care if she is an adolescent. 
She’s also a human being and should 
act like one.” 

I could see his point but it wouldn’t 
have done any good to stage a scene. 
Needless to say, this episode was over 
in a few days; there’s really not much 
danger that anyone will become ad- 
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dicted to the habit of thinking too 
hard. 


ADOLESCENTS NEED 
SELF-ASSURANCE 


Self-consciousness makes life hard 
for adolescents and their parents, too. 
The youngsters are ill at ease be- 
cause of the changes going on in their 
persons and become intensely criti- 
cal of themselves. They are develop- 
ing in spurts and many worry be- 
cause they are too fat, or because they 
are taller than their companions or 
not as tall. Girls imagine their breasts 
are growing too fast or not at all and 
boys discover that their hands and feet 
are much too big for the rest of 
them. All are likely to be plagued 
at intervals with bumps on their faces. 

Much of the awkwardness and poor 
posture which parents deplore in teen- 
agers is due to uneven physical de- 
velopment, Listlessness and depression 
are often the results of real fatigue. 
We need to remember that growing 
requires enormous amounts of energy 
and that often a child is too tired to 
do anything else well. Most of us are 
inclined to worry when we see a 
child sitting around doing nothing, 
but the experts tell us there are times 
when they need to do just that. Be- 
ing overly sensitive and emotional, 
they may wish to retreat from com- 
panions in order to build up their 
own egos; or they may simply be too 
tired to want to do anything at all. 
In either case we should be sympa- 
thetic and not try to push them into 
doing more than they feel able to do. 

As we have said, these changes in 
behavior hit different children at dif- 
ferent times. The ten- and eleven- 
year-olds who have not started to 
mature are usually lively and ener- 
getic. By contrast, the ones who are 
having growing pains may appear lazy 
and unco-operative. Their new sense 
of maturity expresses itself in differ- 
ent ways. A girl who has played hap- 
pily with a certain group feels her- 
self too old for them now. She may 
fasten her attention on the boys or 
prefer to sit in her room pouring her 
thoughts into diaries and notebooks. 
The neighbors may say that Mrs. 
Brown is letting Mary grow up too 
fast, but Mrs. Brown knows that she 
hasn’t anything to do with that at all. 
Mary is growing up and her mother 
has to stand by and help as best she 
can. 





Emotional withdrawal is hard for 
parents to take, but it seems to be an 
inevitable part of growing up. Ado- 
lescents retreat into themselves and 
turn a candid and critical gaze upon 
parents and teachers, When they were 
little they accepted our judgment 
without question, but now they are 
likely to rebel at every suggestion we 
make. No longer are we the heroes in 
their world, though occasionally they 
will single out some particular older 
person as the object of their admira- 
tion. 

Most of the emotional problems 
of this period stem from the basic 
struggle of the adolescent to win in- 
dependence from his parents. If we 
understand and accept this point, 
much of his paradoxical behavior be- 
comes clear to us. The adolescent is 
all eagerness to prove his growing 
adulthood, his strength, and sophisti- 
cation. Anything which seems to 
stand in his way is resented. On the 
other hand, the attitudes of childhood 
are not yet resolved; with one hand 
he grasps at freedom, but he is not 
yet ready to let go of security. 

Last winter I was spending the eve- 
ning with some friends who have a 
thirteen-year-old son. He was inter- 
rupted at his homework by a tele- 
phone call from one of his pals asking 
him to a neighborhood carnival. His 
parents reminded him that he was 
not allowed to go out on school 
nights and suggested he tell his friend 
he might be able to go during the 
week end. A long argument followed, 
while Bill held the receiver in his 
hand. The boys would think he was a 
sissy; all the other kids were going; 
there wouldn’t be anyone left to go 
with him, etc. The parents held their 
ground and after the boy had finally 
given his refusal and hung up the 
phone, he came in to us with a happy, 
relaxed expression. 

“Aw, Mom,” he said, “I’m glad you 
said ‘No.’ I really didn’t want to go.” 

‘It was a simple case of having to 
save face before his friend, It would 
never do to tell another boy he didn’t 
want to go, but as long as he could 
put the blame on his parents every- 
thing was all right. 

‘ In matters of discipline, it is best 
to go along with their desires when- 
ever we can—to say “Yes” as often 
as possible—but to be sure of where 
we stand on fundamentals which may 
affect their health and character. 
There comes a day, for instance, when 
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our daughters will decide the only 
proper costume for their leisure hours 
is a long white shirt of their father. 
They look horrible with it dangling 
around their hips, but does it really 
matter to us? They are proving some- 
thing to themselves; it is the uniform 
of the gang and approval from their 
contemporaries is all-important to 
them. The style of the moment may 
decree that the tail of the shirt be 
tied about their middles in an incon- 
gruous bow, or it may hang free over 
their shorts, making them look as if 
they haven’t a stitch on underneath. 
We may shudder in private, but it 
will do no good whatever to remon- 
strate about a thing like this. 

The truth is, they consider we don’t 
know much about what is fashionable 
or up to date. For a while they look 
upon us as old dodoes who must be 
tolerated out of necessity. That sweet, 
spontaneous affection which was our 
joy for years seems to have gone un- 
derground. No longer do they call us 
to kiss them good night. If we attempt 
to caress them we are brushed away. 
This hurts, but apparently all parents 
go through it, more or less. 

I mentioned it to a friend who has 
one college-age daughter and one 
who is graduating from high school. 
“Don’t worry about it,” she - said. 
“They get civilized again eventually. 
You appreciate them more than ever 
when they come back to you.” 

I’m beginning to find out what she 
means. If we are not careful, all of 
us have a tendency to clutch at our 
children, loath to see them grow up. 
They have to put on that icy mantle 
for a time, in order to get away from 
us. We need to take ourselves in 
hand, waive our own desires, under- 
stand our children as individuals with 
the right to be themselves. After all, 
our goal is to help our children grow 
up, and their first requisite right now 
is freedom. Unless we can acquire an 
objective viewpoint about them we 
are not acting like mature adults our- 
selves. 


AVOID FAMILY TENSIONS 


One of our main concerns should 
be to keep the family atmosphere as 
free as possible from tensions and un- 
dercurrents. Teen-agers have enough 
tensions to bear within themselves. 
Often they are miserable because their 
best friend is acting queer, or the 
teacher has made some slighting re- 
mark which they feel is undeserved. 
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Sometimes we have unknowingly em- 
barrassed them by talking too much 
in front of their friends. It helps to 
keep the rest of the family going as 
usual and focus the group attention 
on something that is fun and amusing. 
Don’t take their moods too seriously, 
but by all means be ready to listen if 
they want to unburden their hearts. 
Confidence from a growing son or 
daughter is very sweet and can be 
achieved more surely by listening than 
by asking. Parents must learn by trial 
and error how to avoid arousing un- 
necessary hostility in their children 
and how to banish hostility from their 
own minds when those children be- 
have in ways which seem senseless to 
a grown-up person. 

Some parents still feel it necessary 
to compete: with their children for 
authority. They make their youngsters 
toe the line merely for the satisfaction 
of proving they can still give orders, 
This attitude never does any good. 
Letting them try out their wings 
while still in the family nest is much 
the best policy. Allow them to make 
their own decisions whenever they 
can do so without danger to them- 


selves or others. 

Someone has said, “There is no 
teaching—only learning. There is no 
proof—only experience.” In spite of 
the vast funds of information which 
have been amassed for us, each gen- 
eration has to discover the basic hu- 
man values all over again. 

If adolescence has hit your home, 
or is about to arrive, get set for it. 
Realize that you are going to meet 
problems which will tax your high- 
est resources of mind and heart. Take 
the long view, knowing that it takes 
a long time to bring a child to ma- 
turity, and that a few mistakes are not 
irreparable. Have some fun with your 
husband or wife while it is going on, 
even though your week ends will be 
broken into by teen-age activities 
more often than not. Learn to love 
your son or daughter with a full, un- 
selfish love which makes no demands 
of its own but expends itself in hon- 
estly working for the highest good of 
another. Real love cuts through the 
reserves of the most hardened ado- 
lescent and eclipses all the pain of 
watching him grow up. 





Religious Liberty—Political Liberty 
(Continued from page 6) 


we exercising our religious liberties? 
The first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion provides that Congress shall pass 
no law prohibiting the free exercise 
of religion, Are we taking advantage 
of this priceless constitutional guaran- 
tee? Do we in fact exercise our re- 
ligion throughout all phases of Amer- 
ican life? Do we witness to our faith? 
Do we act on our faith in the market 
place and in the political arena? When 
politicians who have lost all sense of 
the meaning of our heritage use the 
“Big Lie” to achieve their ends do 
we expose the “Lie” for what it is, 
and call the attention of our fellow 
citizens to its use? These are some of 
the questions to be answered if we are 
to exercise our religious liberties. The 
future of America and of the free 
world depend upon the answers you 
and I are giving to these questions. 
Our Protestant forebears saw that 
the exercise of religious liberty leads 
directly to the exercise of political lib- 
erty. But most of us have forgotten 
this plain fact and because we have 


forgotten our liberties are in danger. 

It is our duty as Christians at this 
decisive hour in world history to lead 
the way in the exercise of responsible 
political freedom. If Christians do not 
play their full part in running the 
American system of government, that 
system will break down. It will cease 
to run. The crisis of freedom is as 
simple as that and as urgent as that. 

Every American Christian because 
he is a Christian has the duty to (1) 
inform himself about public issues, 
(2) vote, and (3) use his influence to 
the utmost to apply Christian stand- 
ards to public life. 

If every Christian does these things 
we need have no fear about the fu- 
ture. Our liberties will not only be 
preserved but will spread over the 
whole earth and in due course over 
Russia itself, 

Let us dedicate ourselves anew to 
the exercise of our religious and po- 
litical liberties because we worship 
Him “whose service is perfect free- 
dom.” 
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Orlando Has a 
Birthday Pageant 


Many churches throughout the Assembly have recently celebrated 
anniversaries, some being twenty-five years old, others fifty or seventy- 
five, and a few being as much as one hundred years old. A number of 
these churches have marked these anniversaries with special services con- 
ducted by former pastors, by congregational dinners, and even by launch- 
ing building fund drives. However, few churches have done all these plus 
having an elaborate pageant to tell the story of the church from its 
inception. Such is the case in the recent observance of the seventy-fifth 
birthday of the First Presbyterian Church, Orlando, Florida. 


The pageant presented by fifty members of the congregation was writ- 
ten by William Shelton and directed by Howard Bailey, two members 
of the drama department of nearby Rollins College, in Winter Park, 
Florida. Presented three times to capacity audiences, the performance 
gave the history of the church since its organization in 1876. Residents of 
Orlando proclaimed it the most unusual thing of its kind in the history 
of the city. 


During the celebration, the First Church launched a half-million-dol- 
lar building fund campaign to replace the present sanctuary which will 
not accomodate the church’s twenty-three hundred members. 





Damon, the aged janitor, begins telling 
the story of Orlando’s First Presbyterian 
Church to Bobby, a small boy who lost 
a toy in the building. Howard Bailey, 
the pageant’s director, portrays Damon. 
He is the narrator throughout most of 
the dramatization. 


Eleven founders of the 
church meet in the 
home of Professor Ben- 
jamin Gould, March 
17, 1876, to organize 
the First Presbyterian 
Church of Orlando. 
Services were held in 
the Gould home until 
a building could be se- 
cured, When asked the 
reason for a deep path 
worn between the 
house and a cluster of 
guava bushes nearby, 
Gould replied, “I go to 
the bushes to pray for 
the welfare of this 
church.” 
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In 1918 N. B. Yowell, founder of a 
young men’s Bible class, finds that every 
class member has been pressed into serv- 
ice with the armed forces. A touching 
prayer is offered for the thirty-six mem- 
bers whose names appear above flags in 
the classroom. Still teaching the class, 
Yowell asked not to play the part him- 
self. Here, Dr. Frank Kottmeier portrays 
Yowell. 


In the pageant’s epilogue, Dr. Mar- 
shall C. Dendy, present pastor, presents 
the challenge to members. The pageant 


has presented fires, depressions, and dif- 
ficulties of every description, but the 
church has continued to grow and pros- 
per with God’s own blessing. Damon 
tells Bobby he is “de church ob de fu- 
ture,” and the curtain opens on a full 
choir which is joined by the congrega- 
tion in a closing hymn. 


Session room scene of 1915 resulting 
in the first invitation to the General 
Assembly to meet in Orlando. The As- 
sembly did meet in Orlando in 1916 as a 
result of this meeting. Pastor in the 
scene (standing) is played by the Rev. 
J. Samuel Garner, associate pastor of the 
church. Garner came to the church in 
1949 from the First Presbyterian Church 
in Plant City, Florida. 











The People Like 
RAVEMCOUO 


The following are excerpts from letters received by 
Radio Station DYSR and DYH4, recently established in 
Dumaguete, Philippines by the Radio, Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation, Mass Communication Committee of the Division 
of Foreign Missions of the National Council of Churches. 
This interdenominational body has set up broadcasting 
Facilities in several countries to preach the Christian 
Gospel as well as to furnish cultural and educational 


entertainment there. 


“I am thankful to you and all those 
responsible to have Station DYSR- 
DYH4 created and now a success. I 
wish to tell you, sir, that the pro- 
grams fed to the transmitter of Sta- 
tion DYSR-DYH4 comes and is re- 
ceived here in Libmanan, Gamarines 
Sur, with a good strength and clarity 
both in long and short wave band, and 
the programs are not interrupted with 
noisome commercial propagandas.” 

—Orlando L. David 


“Ever since your trial broadcasts, 
I have endeavored to tune in to your 
stations every evening because I know 
you will use your stations in reaching 
the unreached with the Word of God. 
I have watched, enjoyed, and rejoiced 
in getting clearly your religious pro- 
grams both in long and short waves. 
Last night I enjoyed listening in to 
your inaugural program and dedica- 
tion of your stations to the service of 
God and to country. For this reason I 
am also extending to you and to all 


the personnels at the studio my sin- 
cere congratulations, praying and 
trusting the Master will make your 
programs a great blessing to the homes 
in this archipelago. 

“There are more than twenty per- 
sons living with me in my residence, 
most of whom are not yet saved. 
Many are coming every night to lis- 
ten to the programs over the air. | 
am, therefore, interested in getting 
your full week schedule so that I can 
get all your religious programs. I shall 
be very glad to share and invite my 
friends to tune in regularly their ra- 
dios to your station, especially on 
your religious programs.” 

—Luciano T. Bacarro 


“I am hearing in the town plaza that 
DYSR will tell public service broad- 
casting. Please, sir, next Sunday in our 
plaza we are serving public for a cock- 
fight, and I wish for you to broad- 
cast to people on your radio. For this 
when you come I gladly tell you 
birds to bet on. Come to plaza corner 
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by the horses. I am one with a straw 
hat on.” 
—Jose, Palimpinon 


“Now I want to speak to you about 
promises from your announcers, and 
what you must do about it. Last Mon- 
day night over your radio Mr. Tank 
said to me, ‘I will see you on Tues- 
day night.’ I took a clean bath and 
prepared a refreshment, but Mr. Tank 
did not come when I wait until nine 
o'clock. Please, sir, will you chastise 
him for such irresponsibilities? And 
do not make this happen again.” 

—Miss W. L., Lo-oc Barrio 


“I am a boy and am ten years old 
when I listen on your radio. I want to 
have a bicycle, It says on your DYSR 
that it has for broadcasting 840 bi- 
cycles. That is a lot of bicycles— 
more than you need. Please send me 
one, then you will have yet many 
more. I will come and get it Satur- 
day.....” 

—Pedro D., Tanjay 
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Stewardship of Hospitality 


“For a bushop must be blameless, as the steward of God . 
a lover of hospitality, a lover of good men.” 


Jesus never refused an invitation, whether 
invited by a friend or a foe. He never mistook 
the disposition of His host. In Luke 14:1 we 
note this phrase, “they watched him” which 
leads us to believe that on this occasion He was 
invited by foes. This miracle, followed by the 
parable of the Great Supper, is aimed at this 
false pretense of hospitality. Why is the man 
with the dropsy at the feast? We find no trace 
of faith in him, neither do we find him express- 
ing any thanks when he is healed. No doubt 
most of the guests were well-to-do folks of 
the same social rank, and some were on-look- 
ers, as this man with the dropsy. 

This occasioned Jesus’ saying, “When thou 
makest a dinner ... call not thy friends, ... 
neither thy kinsmen, nor thy rich neighbours; 
lest they also bid thee again, and a recompence 
be made thee. But when thou makest a feast, 
call the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind 

. for they cannot recompense thee.” 

Perhaps there is a need today for Christians 
to widen their hospitality. It is only love that 
is lavished upon those who can make no re- 
turn. 

We agree with Judge John Ford when he 
said, “A home does not mean what it used 
to because people are born in hospitals, enter- 
tained in clubs, eat in restaurants, and buried 
from funeral homes.” Yet again our excuses 
may be as flimsy as those Jesus relates in this 
parable of the Great Supper. Perhaps we are 
letting the daily rounds of occupations deny 
us many blessings God has in store for us. 
Throughout the years we have had guests of 
distinction eat with us. We have often asked 
ourselves the same question Lydia asked of Paul 
and Silas, “If ye have judged me to be faith- 
ful to the Lord, come into my house, and abide 
there.” On many occasions we have been un- 
aware that we were entertaining angels who 
have brought blessings to us and to our chil- 
dren. 


a 


Then there have been many “unexpected 
guests”—folks from the highways and hedges. 
They too have brought blessings and great joy 
into our lives. On one occasion when we were 
inexperienced as homemakers a wagon load 
of seventeen unexpected guests came to our 
home for supper one evening. We took them 
in and shared our hospitality with them. The 
dear grandmother who carried a wee grand- 
son in her arms stayed three days. Her part- 
ing words were, “I think you a good woman.” 
Today that grandson is a seminary graduate, 
and helping us in the work in which we are 
engaged. Isn’t that recompense enough? 

Stewardship of time and money are both in- 
volved in stewardship of hospitality, but there 
is no other expenditure that brings such rich 
returns for the home. It enriches family life 
and sanctifies friendships. 

In the early Church when Christians were 
scattered abroad, they could find entertain- 
ment only among their own brethren. It was a 
special duty enjoined upon them, “Distribut- 
ing to the necessity of saints; given to hos- 
pitality.” 1 believe it is still our duty today and 
would do much to break down the prejudices 
among races and class discrimination. Our love 


for Jesus is the basis of our love for our fel-4 
low men. 


“For if ye love them which love you, what 
reward have ye? do not even the publicans 
the same?” 

“And if ye salute your brethren only, what 
do ye more than others? do not even the 
publicans so?” 

“Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the 
Lord, and not unto men; knowing that of 
the Lord ye shall receive the reward of the 
inheritance: for ye serve the Lord Christ.” 


—Mrs. R. M. Firebaugh 
Hugo, Oklahoma 
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Texas City Church knows men in different economic circumstances can live together 


One in Christ Jesus 


i pn STORY of the Presbyterian 
Church at Texas City, Texas, is 
a convincing example of what can 
be accomplished toward making the 
relationships of men with men more 
Christian. In the church are the same 
kind of people who are found any- 
where in the Presbyterian Church. 
Some of the men belong to organized 
labor, some of them belong to busi- 
ness management, and a few of them 
belong to neither group; but all of 
them look to the same sovereign God 
and the same Saviour as they seek 
to find a guide for their daily living. 
In an industrial community the roots 
of economic tension and class con- 
sciousness lie closer to the surface 
of community life than in other areas. 

For many years there has been a 
feeling that the Presbyterian Church 
is a class church, and primarily an 
upper-class church. This feeling has 
cost us many friends among the la- 
boring class of people. As a general 
rule, it is not that the so-called upper 
class is unwilling to accept the labor- 
ing class, but it is that the laboring 
class feels ill at ease and uncomfor- 
table in a church where so many of 
the employers worship. There is no 
alternative but that we seek an an- 
swer for this problem confronting 
our Church. 

Organized labor demands the loy- 
alty of its membership. Business man- 
agement demands the loyalty of its 
employees. When the two demands 
for loyalty conflict, economic unrest 
develops. If the Church of the Lord 
Jesus Christ demands loyalty from its 
membership, as well as the devotion of 
time and talent, then the divisions be- 
tween labor and management become 
insignificant, as men realize the high 
responsibility they have before the 
Lord Jesus Christ. These same men 
~*Pastor of the Beacon Hill Presbyterian 
Church, San Antonio, Texas (formerly pastor 


of the Presbyterian Church of Texas City, 
Texas), 


By Henry W. Quinius, Jr.* 


find a new sense of loyalty to Him 
and to His work on this earth. 

The economic life of our nation 
has stressed divisions and differences 
until they have become a detriment 
to harmonious family living in our 
nation. Time and again the issue of 
the “haves” against the “have nots” has 
been raised, and people are exceed- 
ingly conscious of those who have 





George J. LeUnis, business manager of 

the local labor union of engineers, and 

gifted young officer of the Presbyterian 
Church in Texas City. 


security and those who are faced with 
insecurity. The importance of these 
divisions and differences is accentu- 
ated in any community where eighty 
to ninety per cent of the employed 
population is in industry, although not 
necessarily the same plant or com- 


pany. 


CHURCH IS WORKING TO 
OVERCOME BARRIERS 


The Presbyterian Church is com- 
posed largely of families who have 
average or above-average incomes. 
The Presbyterian Church traditionally 
has stressed the importance of educa- 
tion. These two factors combine to 


create a communicant membership 
that draws largely from those who 
have had a formal education, and are 
presently employed on the side of 
business management. If we use this 
type of membership wisely, it can 
become a great force for the work of 
the Church; but misused, it can be- 
come ruinous. The officers of the 
Texas City Church realized a num- 
ber of years ago that no church was 
in a healthy condition so long as it 
was disproportionately represented in 
its membership. If the Presbyterian 
Church is to carry out the true pur- 
pose of the Church universal, then it 
must seek to enlist and to serve and 
to provide a place of worship for 
all of the men of the community. Our 
officers set out with a determined pur- 
pose to make this a reality. They have 
not fully succeeded, but they are 
aware of the purpose, and they are 
devoting themselves to its accomplish- 
ment. 

Sincerity of purpose on the part 
of the church, and on the part of 
the men, must be emphasized and re- 
emphasized. Because we are human, 
there is always the possibility of one 
group seeking to use another group. 
This must not happen. Business man- 
agement has no right to use labor, 
and organized labor has no right to 
use business management as a means 
to an end. There is frequently a temp- 
tation for business management to find 
an ally in the church and have the 
pulpit and the church voicing busi- 
ness management’s views. There is, on 
the other hand, the distinct temptation 
for organized labor to seek among 
the clergy those who are liberal in 
their views, and then try to organize 
the clergy and the church in such a 
way that they will give voice to the 
cause of organized labor. Neither of 
these approaches brings credit to the 
Christian faith, In fairness, it should be 
said that there is also the temptation 
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for the church to use both labor and 
management as a convenient tool to 
serve its ultimate purposes, This is 
just as disastrous as either of the 
above two groups seeking to use the 
church. Organized labor, business 
management, and the Church of the 
Lord Jesus Christ must have sincerity 
of purpose, and that purpose is to 
serve one sovereign God, and enjoy 
Him forever. 


MEN DEALING WITH MEN 


The conflict is economic, and it be- 
gins when men deal with men. There- 
fore, the first approach is for men 
to deal with men, It is highly impor- 
tant that the pastor serve as the bridge 
between the two groups of men un- 
til ties of mutual trust, understanding, 
and friendship have become cemented. 
Any pastor who truly seeks to serve 
as a pastor to his men has many op- 
portunities to interpret the back- 
ground of one man to another man, 
and to explain why some men act and 
react as they do. Through such ex- 
planations, mutual understandings are 
gradually established. The pastor must 
be a friend to all of the men of his 
church, and listen to each man with 
a friendly and sympathetic ear. He 
must prove himself to be a friend 
who can be trusted and relied upon. 
Because many of our pastors are from 
middle-class homes they do not al- 
ways understand or appreciate the 
men of the labor movement. Our 
seminaries have not always been able 
to prepare our pastors to hold in- 
dustrial pastorates and understand the 
implications of such a community. 
The Presbyterian Church has been 
sorely tempted to avoid a ministry 
to industrial people. With industrial 
life coming to the South so rapidly, 
this can no longer be avoided. As the 
pastor leads the way, there will be 
men in the church who become will- 
ing to assume positions of forceful 
leadership. These men, from the ranks 
of both labor and management, will 
assume the responsibility of interpret- 
ing men to other men and of help- 
ing cement the ties of Christian broth- 
erhood. Once the men themselves as- 
sume this responsibility, the major 
division has begun to show signs of 
breaking, and a cohesive unit is being 
formed. 


- LOCAL CHURCH A FAMILY 


The Presbyterian doctrine that 
Christian folk belong to God’s fam- 
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ily of believers becomes meaningful 
to the members of the congregation 
through preaching, teaching, and talk- 
ing, The logical step from this doc- 
trine is to the emphasis of the local 
church congregation as a church fam- 
ily. This idea of the church family 
must continually be stressed, and as 
the idea takes root, there will be a 
noticeable breakdown of the divisions 
and differences that have been built 
up in economic and community life. 

Approaching the problem in an- 
other manner, we find that because 
there is a distinct cleavage in the 
economic life of the community, there 
must be at least one place where men 
can gather as men, rather than as men 
loyal to a particular division of econo- 
mic life. A men’s club, properly con- 
ducted, provides an informal sociabil- 
ity that allows men to know each 
other as men, to understand each other 
as human personalities, and to develop 
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H. K. Eckert, plant manager of Monsanto 

Chemical Company, and_ experienced 

church officer in the Presbyterian Church, 
Texas City. 


friendships irrespective of economic 
position in the community. The pro- 
motion of Christian man-to-man fel- 
lowship is vital. This is a beginning 
for an emphasis on the church family. 
Men’s Bible classes and young adult 
groups aid and create the same type 
of family feeling. The ultimate goal 
is to have people sitting together as 
they worship God. When men and 
women worship God together on 
Sunday, there is-little likelihood of an 
irreconcilable difference developing 
on Monday. When differences do de- 
velop, they can be settled in the light 
of mutual trust and understanding, 


and with Christian faith prevailing 
upon the decision that each man must 
make. Men have found that when they 
know each other at church, they know 
each other far better on the job the 
next day. 


VARIETY OF TALENTS AVAILABLE 


Few churches anywhere have the 
diversified talent and skill that a 
church in an industrial community 
finds available. One thing must be en- 
couraged in an industrial community: 
the tithing of talents. If there is an 
element of truth in the fact that the 
Presbyterian Church is a class church, 
and that the working man feels the 
cost of money is too great for him 
to belong, this can be overcome by 
stressing the tithing of talents. It 
creates equal men in the church 
family. Men who follow a craft or a 
trade through the week are more than 
pleased to follow that same trade for 
their church in evening “work ses- 
sions.” Men can be enlisted in doing 
repair jobs to plumbing, chairs, equip- 
ment, painting, and a hundred and 
one little things around the church 
that need attention. The purpose is 
to make men feel they are contribut- 
ing to their church regardless of eco- 
nomic position. They should be given 
full and adequate recognition for the 
contribution that they make in the 
life of their church, and as members 
of the church family. The church 
must recognize its leaders for their 
consecration, leadership, and ability 
in the work of Christ’s Church. The 
Church’s leaders are not necessarily 
the leaders of industry. When we give 
every man a chance to develop in 
Christ’s Church, then the leadership 
of the Church begins to care for , 
itself. 

The importance of the wives 6&j 
these men must be emphasized and 
re-emphasized. When the men of the 


_ community seek to minimize the dif- 


ferences that separate them economic- 
ally, then the wives and mothers must 
lend themselves to this same effort. 
All too frequently the social life of 
the community is divided on the line 
of the husband’s employment. Some- 
times this creates a vicious easte sys- 
tem. We grant that people who enjoy 
being with other people should be 
allowed this privilege. There is no 
need to force people to associate with 
others with whom they have no com- 
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Will a War Affect Fund-Raising 


An analysis by G. E. Lundy 


_. QUESTION of fund-raising 
in wartime has recently arisen in 
the minds of the presidents and mem- 
bers of boards of trustees of many 
colleges in the country, and it is posed 
in the thinking of pastors and leading 
laymen and church administration 
officers, and trustees of Y.M. and 
Y.W.C.A.’s, hospitals, and other phil- 
anthropic institutions which must be 
constantly approaching the public and 
presenting their needs with the hope 
that the funds required to meet them 
might be forthcoming. p 

Will a war affect fund-raising? 
Yes, a war will affect fund-raising. 
How? It will greatly increase the 
amounts which can be secured. 

At the time the United States en- 
tered World War II, the same ques- 
tion was raised in the minds of these 
same leaders. Because they did not 
know the answer to the second half 
of the question, many of them made 
the wrong decision in regard to fund- 
raising enterprises for their institu- 
tions, and, as a result, such institu- 
tions are without buildings and en- 
dowment which they might well have 
had if their leaders had known the 
answer to the second part of the 
question. 


Without careful study, and without’ 


a knowledge of what had happened 
during previous wars, most leaders 
would quickly decide, as many of 
them did in 1942 and 1943, that it 
would be impossible to raise any siza- 
ble sums of money while the war was 
in progress. 

But in this they would be wrong; 
for, let me repeat, “The effect of war 
upon fund-raising is greatly to in- 
crease the amounts which can be 
secured,” 
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It would, of course, be foolish to 
make such a categorical statement 
without having the facts to support 
it, Well, here they are: 

During the past ninety years the 
United States has experienced three 
major wars: the Civil War in 1861 
to 1865; World War I, 1917-1918; 
and World War II, 1941-1945. I invite 
your attention to the effect these wars 
had upon the giving of the American 


people. 


WHAT HAPPENED DURING 
THE CIVIL WAR? 


Unfortunately, it is difficult to de- 
termine from the records, so far as 
we are able to find at least, the extent 
to which the people of America gave 
of their funds to religious and other 
institutions during the Civil War 
period. 

We do know, however, that large 
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sums of money were raised during 
that period to provide nursing care 
for the soldiers and that the Sanitary 
Commission was organized to carry on 
the same sort of work the Y.M.C.A., 
Knights of Columbus, and other or- 
ganizations did during World War | 
and World War II. I have been un- 
able to find any record of giving to 
educational institutions during that 
period, but fortunately there is re- 
corded, in a book written by Dr. 
William Warren Sweet entitled The 
Story of Religion in America, infor- 
mation regarding charity in general, 
and the giving to the churches in par- 
ticular, during that period. 

Dr. Sweet says, “The Civil War 
period saw the rise of charities on a 
larger scale than had ever before 
existed in the United States. Increased 
giving is noted to home and foreign 
missions, to Bible and tract societies 
and for the aid of the poor and the 
homeless. Men of wealth vied with 
one another in their giving to every 
good cause. The American Home 
Missionary Society at the close of the 
war was maintaining eight hundred 
missionaries, two hundred fewer than 
five years before, but the Baptist 
Home Missionary Society doubled 
both its number of missionaries and 
its receipts. All the benevolent en- 
terprises of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church showed a steady increase 
throughout the years of the war. The 
Protestant Episcopal, the Old and the 
New School Presbyterians maintained 
their activities at least on the prewar 
level, and the general need in all the 
churches was for more men rather 
than for more money. In 1864, the 
receipts of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
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COMPARISON OF GIVING IN THE UNITED STATES 


showed that the receipts of the society 
had increased more than fifty per cent 
since the opening of the war and that 
old deficits were wiped out and a 
surplus created. In 1860, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church reported $270,000 
for home and foreign missions; in 
1865, $607,000, In the New School 
Presbyterian Church the amount con- 
tributed for foreign missions in 1860 
was $80,000; in 1865, $112,000; in the 
Old School Church the figures were 
$137,000 in 1860 and $180,000 in 1865, 
while missionary giving in the Baptist 
denomination increased from $88,000 
to $153,000. In 1865, twenty-six mis- 
sionary societies, home and foreign, 
gave $3,000,000 to the cause.” 


WHAT HAPPENED DURING 
WORLD WAR I? 


Fortunately, for this period we do 
have authentic records in government 
files as to the amount of money that 
people gave to various enterprises dur- 
ing World War I. The people of this 
country had been giving in the years 
preceding the war an average of about 
$500,000,000 per year, to all educa- 
tional, religious, and philanthropic en- 
terprises, but the amounts they gave 
during the World War I years were 
far in excess of this amount, as the 
comparison of giving in the three 
years before the war and three war 
years reveals. 

I have no doubt that part of this 
increased giving went to further war 
work projects, but I am just as sure 
also that churches, colleges, and other 
philanthropic institutions also received 
greatly increased amounts. 

I am not able to furnish information 
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regarding giving to churches for this 
period, but that the colleges received 
a considerable part of this increased 
giving is indicated by the fact that in 
the decade from 1900 to 1910 the total 
value of investments in college prop- 
erty and endowments increased during 
the decade by $335,000,000, while dur- 
ing the decade from 1910 to 1920, 
which included World War I, the 
increase in the value of the plant and 
endowment for American colleges was 
$532,000,000, or approximately sixty 
per cent greater than it was during 
the decade just preceding. 


WHAT HAPPENED DURING 
WORLD WAR II? 


First: What 
Britain? 


Happened in Great 


The English people will respond to 
the demands for increased giving in 
wartime just as the American people 
do. England entered the war in 1939. 
Within two years the manner in 
which the English people were giving 
their money away had become almost 
sensational. 

In April, 1941, an economist writ- 
ing in The New Statesman and Na- 
tion, a British magazine, said: 

“Since the war began, the English 
have shown themselves to be a nation 
of born givers to a greater degree than 
anyone would have believed possible. 
Fifty years ago most people would 
have said that if the income tax were 
raised to 7 shillings, 6 pence, and after 
that to 10 shillings, the national love 
of giving would disappear like snow 
in the sun. But it has not done so. In 
the first place, the Englishman did 


not begin to like income tax till it 
became 7 shillings, 6 pence, in the 
pound, In the second place, having 
paid his income tax more cheerfully 
than ever before, he looked around 
for new ways of giving away as much 
of the rest of his income as possible. 
So far as I can discover, if you ask 
him for a million pounds, he now 
insists on giving you three million. 
Nothing apparently can stop the flow. 
Community giving has taken the place 
of community singing. This is one 
of the many things I could not have 
believed possible unless I had lived 
to see them.” 

In 1941 I had the pleasure of being 
one of about a dozen men attending 
a dinner in the Town Club in New 
York, at which Dr, Luther Weigle, 
Dean of the Divinity School of Yale 
University, was the guest. Dean 
Weigle had just returned from a trip 
to England where he had spent several 
weeks, and he was telling us about his 
experiences during the trip. Toward 
the latter part of the evening one man 
asked the Dean if he would tell us 
the one thing which to him was the 
most striking thing which he observed 
during his visit. Dean Weigle re- 
sponded by saying, “The thing which 
impressed me most on my trip to Eng- 
land was the manner in which the 
English people are giving away their 
money.” He said that never before in 
the history of the nation had the peo- 
ple contributed such large sums of 
money as they were contributing at 
that time, not only to war enterprises, 
but to other philanthropic endeavors 
of all kinds. 
Second: What 

United States? 

Well, as was to be expected, the 
giving propensity of the people dur- 
ing World War II was almost un- 
believable. I want you to note a com- 
parison of the total giving and the 
average giving of the people during 
the four years preceding the war and 
the four years during the war, as is 
revealed by the figures from the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue in the 
accompanying chart. 

This great outpouring of gifts by 
the people attracted wide attention, 
not only among the leaders of institu- 
tions which were concerned, but by 
businessmen and financial interests as 
well. 

In the August 9, 1943, issue of the 
Wall Street Journal, the headlines of 
an article read as follows: 
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or cous ANNUAL GIFTS TO COLLEGES 


$2 Billion in Gifts 
Surge of Generosity Aids Charities, Reform, 
Religious Groups 
Taxes Thin Ranks of Great Philanthropists 
But This Year’s Giving Sets Record 
Repeats Pattern of 1917-18 


The text of the article follows: 

“Americans are giving their money 
away at the fastest rate on record. 

“While the ranks of the great phil- 
anthropists are thinning, a ten-city 
survey indicates the average man has 
adopted philanthropy as his own. Pro- 
fessional observers estimate that after 
paying more for groceries, writing 
checks for taxes and buying bonds, 
the people will give away more than 
$2 billion in 1943. 

“That’s far more than double the 
donations calculated for 1929. The 
citizen in the role of philanthropist 
likes best of all to bestow his cash 
upon war campaigns, but he hasn’t 
forgotten civilian benevolences, great 
or small. 

“Some universities at least are at- 
tuned to the present spirit of free 
giving. Chicago University reports 
that gifts from corporations for re- 
search, as well as other contributions, 
have swelled. Some individual gifts 
come from the wealthy, but most are 
from the moderate-income group. The 
university lays the increase to public 
consciousness that free institutions 
must be given all possible support in 
wartime. 

“At Harvard’s commencement this 
summer, gifts for capital of $4,065,681 
were announced for the fiscal year— 
a sum comparing with $2,136,000 for 
the previous twelve months. North- 
western University (which got one 
whopping gift of $20 million last year) 
has now received its first memorial to 
a graduate killed in the present war— 


$6,000 from the parents of a Navy 
lieutenant, for tuition of a worthy 
student. As the war goes on, the uni- 
versity expects more such gifts. 

“Experts trying to puzzle out an 
explanation for the wartime boom in 
generosity point out people have more 
cash in their pockets; can find fewer 
things to buy, so give more readily 
when asked—or without being asked. 
Then, too, the excitement of war 
customarily inspires certain types of 
altruism—benefactions rose in the 
1860’s, in 1917-18, and now. 

“Giving for religious purposes ap- 
pears to be on the rise generally. 
Figures for all groups are not availa- 
ble, but churches of nineteen Protes- 
tant groups received $353 million in 
1942, compared with $283 million in 
1934.” 


GIVING TO COLLEGES 


Fortunately, we are able to find re- 
liable statistics regarding the results 
of giving to colleges during this 
period, in the reports of the United 
States Office of Education, and the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce—Survey of Business. From 
these reports I present a chart which 
graphically illustrates the greatly in- 
creased giving to these institutions 
during the four war years as compared 
to the amount given in the four years 
preceding the war. The low point of 
giving in this period was in 1939-40 
when the colleges received about $92 
million, but from that point on it 
constantly rose until in 1945 the total 
amount received by colleges from the 
gifts of the people was $120 million. 


GIVING TO CHURCHES 


The United Stewardship Council 
keeps a record of the annual giving 
to most of the larger denominations 
in the country. During the years 
previous to the war, and during the 
war period, they were gathering these 
statistics from twenty-six denomina- 
tions, and from their report comes the 
interesting information that giving to 
these churches increased about seventy 
per cent during the war period. Com- 
paring the four years previous to the 
war and the four years of the war 
indicates that just previous to the war 
the giving to churches was running 
along fairly evenly, but in 1942 it be- 
gan to climb and in 1945 it reached a 
total of more than $5 billion, as com- 
pared with about $353 million in 1941. 


The chart which is presented here 
dramatizes this increase during the 
war years. 

Yet there is tragedy in these figures. 
Hundreds of churches and scores of 
colleges did not seek the funds they 
needed because their leaders were 
either shortsighted or timid. Large as 
the giving of the people was, still they 
did not give away all their money. In 
1941, the total savings of individuals 
in the United States amounted to $56 
billion; in 1945 it was $148 billion. In 
spite of high income taxes, higher cost 
of living and greatly increased giving, 
the people saved $92 billion in four 
years. They are not to be blamed for 
not giving more; the fault lies with 
those who should have asked them 
but failed to do so. 

Yes, war does affect fund-raising, 
but contrary to what most persons 
who have not studied the matter 
would be likely to conclude, it does 
not decrease giving, it greatly in- 
creases it. 


WHY? 


Well, there probably are several 
reasons why— 

1. People have more money to give. 

2. During war, restrictions are such 
that they cannot spend their money, 
consequently have much larger free 
funds than they would have dur- 
ing the peace. 

3. Another reason, I am sure, is that 
people are prone to think less of 
themselves during the war and more 
of others, and they come to have 
a new conception as to the implica- 
tions of the money which they do 
have; that it cannot all be used 
selfishly to satisfy their own desires, 
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but that some of it must be used 
for the common good. 

4. Frankly, however, I think the most 
fundamental reason is that the 
storm and stress of war brings peo- 
ple into closer relationship with 
God. In other words, there is a 
spiritual revival which cannot help 
but bring about a greater spirit of 
generosity. 


GIVING TO EDUCATION 


The people of America believe in 
education. Within sixteen years after 
the Pilgrims set foot upon Plymouth 
Rock, Harvard University was a go- 
ing concern, and as they moved west- 
ward across the nation, one of the 
first buildings to be erected in every 
community was a schoolhouse. We 
have some great corporations in the 
United States with capital running 
into the billions of dollars, but the 
amount of money the people have in- 
vested in their educational plants, from 
the little one-room school, of which 
there are still a few in existence, cost- 
ing a few hundred dollars, to great 
institutions like Columbia, Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton, would make the 
capital of these great corporations 
look like pin money. Don’t forget 
that these school buildings were all 
built by the consent and co-operation 
of the people. For even though the 
entire cost of our public school sys- 
tem and our great state universities is 
paid out of taxation, the taxes could 
not be levied until the people had 
consented in advance that they should 
be levied. 

The growth of our system of higher 
education in America during the last 
fifty years has been phenomenal. From 
the United States Office of Educa- 
tion comes the following data as to 
the total amount invested in the plants 
of our colleges, together with the 
amounts invested in their endowment 
(see accompanying table). 


My guess is that in 1950 the total is 
at least $5 billion. 

Of course, included in the amount 
invested in plants are some hundreds 
of millions of dollars for our tax-sup- 
ported institutions, but a very large 
proportion of it includes the funds 
which have been given by the people 
of this country for the plants which 
are used by more than eight hundred 
non-tax-supported colleges, and of 
course the entire amount of endow- 
ment has been provided by gifts of 
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Year Invested in Endowment 
1900 $ 194,997,961 | 
1910 323,661,430 | 
1920 569,071,287 

1930 1,512,022,657 
1936 1,623,105,000 | 
1938 1,721,841,136 
1940 , 1,764,603,755 








the people, for no state legislature 
endows a tax-supported institution. In 
addition to this, the people have also 
given these private institutions hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to help 
pay their operating expenses. 


GIVING TO CHURCHES 


The people of America believe in 
religion. Even before Harvard Uni- 
versity was started, the Pilgrims had 
set up churches in which they might 
worship, beside the schoolhouses 
which were erected in every little 
community. If we were to add to- 
gether the value in dollars of the more 
than 250,000 church buildings across 
the country, from the little country 
church to the great Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, this total would also 
make the capital of a great many of 
our industrial corporations put to- 
gether look like pin money, and this 
money has all been given by the 
people. 

American people believe in educa- 
tion and religion, They have given 
to it generously in increasingly greater 
amounts as time has passed, and in 
time of stress created by war or 
catastrophe they have immediately 
and greatly increased the amount of 
their giving. They did it in the Civil 
War, they did it in the first World 
War, and they did it in the second 
World War. They have constantly 
done it in the event of fire, flood, and 
famine, and they are not going to 
change now. If we should go into 
another world war, the giving of 
the people of this nation will be as 
much greater than it was in 1941 to 
1945 as it was in that period to what 
they gave in the first World War of 
1917 and 1918. 

There will be some who will be 
inclined to think that inasmuch as it 
would not be possible to build during 
the war, it would be impossible to 
raise money, and that if the people 
did subscribe they would not pay, 
because building operations were not 
going ahead. 
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$ 448,596,985 
784,193,639 
1,316,404,231 
3,437,117,917 
3,975,523,489 
4,277,915,707 
4,518,383,918 


460,532,209 
747,332,944 
1,925,095,260 
2,352,418,489 
2,556,074,571 
2,753,780,163 








Of course they will be wrong in 
this, too, for as you and I know, dur- 
ing World War II we were constantly 
going ahead with programs for col- 
leges and churches and other institu- 
tions, which produced more than $11 
million, with a definite understanding 
that the buildings were not to be built 
until the war was over, and yet these 
campaigns succeeded, the money was 
in hand at the close of the war, and 
the buildings are now in use. 

If we should get into another 
world war it will probably last several 
years, and by the time it is over the 
children of the men who served in 
World War II will be pounding on 
the doors of our colleges for admit- 
tance, 

Those colleges whose presidents and 
trustees have vision, and faith in the 
people, will in the meantime have 
secured the funds for the buildings 
needed to accommodate the children 
of these men who served in World 
War II. 

The children of the men who 
served in World War II are already 
standing at the doors of many 
churches and cannot be properly 
served because the equipment is not 
adequate. 

Those pastors and church officers 
who have vision and faith will go 
ahead with their fund-raising pro- 
grams, even though war is in prog- 
ress, and when the war is over, 
they will have the funds with which 
to build the buildings they will greatly 
need. 
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One in Christ Jesus 
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mon interests. At the same time, how- 
ever, there is no need for artificiality 
nor is there a place for social snob- 
bery on the part of individuals or 
groups. This destroys part of the 
social cohesion of the community. 
Church family night suppers enable 
the people to know each other as 
family groups, and will create new 
friendships and broaden the acquain- 
tanceships in such a way that the ties 
of the church families are strength- 
ened, with the differences of em- 
ployment being lessened. When the 
men’s club has a “ladies’ night,” com- 
parable to those of the secular service 
clubs in the community, it is well for 
the couples to know that as they 
gather, they are enjoying the distinct 
privilege of associating with other 
people who are seeking to establish 
true values in life, by removing the 
petty differences and divisions that 
destroy Christian fellowship and les- 








Some Suggestions for Prayer 


“Keep yourselves in the love of God” 


If vital trust in God is combined with devotion to a 
cause, the result is always urgent intercessory prayer. 


Let us include in our praying the following petitions: 


For hearts delivered of all unworthy passions and made fit to love, 
courageous to dare, strong to persevere in prayer. 


For a childlike love for God and a Christlike love for all people 
everywhere. 


For the children of the Church in this vacation month; for church 
schools and every effort of the Church to reach and hold the chil- 
dren for Christ. 


For youth facing a disturbing world situation, countless calls, and 
decisions of life, that they fee] the assuring presence of Christ and 
seek to follow only His will. 


For adults carrying great responsibilities, perplexed by uncertainties, 
and in need of deepened faith and love. 


For the conferences and training schools to be held this month 
throughout the Assembly, that each person may be challenged and 
led to acknowledge with his life that Christ is the Lord of all and 
in all. 


For the suffering people of the world—especially those in China, 
Korea, Germany, Palestine, Russia—for all Christians enduring per- 
secution. 


For the United Nations and its leaders to have the spirit and the 
will to find a peaceful settlement to conflicts between nations and 
nations. 


For our own nation that her leaders and her people be thoroughly 
Christian and ever grateful for God’s blessings, seeking always to 
know and do His righteous will. 


“The tendency to pray is shaken into action not only by crises of 
individual need and world import, but by hours of masterful love.” 











sen the significant meaning of life 
itself. 

God forbid that any Presbyterian 
church ever seek to find comfort in 
the fact that the vast majority of its 
membership is socially acceptable. At 
the same time, may God forbid that 
any Presbyterian church ever seek to 
enlist members of organized labor or 
the laboring class with the view that 
it is a “social service project” on the 
part of the congregation. If there is 
no deeper motivation than this for 


men and women to worship together 
as followers of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
there is no reason for either group to 
worship before His Cross. Through 
the inspiration and leadership of the 
Holy Spirit in the hearts and lives of 
men and women of the Presbyterian 
Church, a Christian community, 
Christian fellowship, and Christian 
worship can be established to the 
glory of God, and to the understand- 
ing and betterment of mankind on 
this earth. 
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SURVEY MOVIE REVIEW 

















John Calvin writing “Institutes of the Christian Religion.” De Frenes Company photo. 


“Fire upon the Earth” is the first 
real curriculum film based on church 
History which has been produced for 
use by churches. It was produced by 
the Joseph De Frenes Company for 
the Westminster Press under the su- 
pervision of Monroe’ Drew, Jr., the 
director of audio-visual aids for the 
Press. 

“Fire upon the Earth” is in color 
and has a running time of twenty-five 
minutes. It was produced by the filmo- 
graph technique in which  §artist- 
created still pictures are photographed 
by a motion picture camera. The illu- 
sion of movement is created by the 
manipulation of the camera, optical 
effects, and simple animation. 

The soundtrack carries an instruc- 
tional commentary and background 
music. The commentary is_ well 
spoken, carefully recorded, and with 
a good pace. However, the entire 
film should have been more carefully 
“paragraphed.” The pauses between 
episodes are so short the film seems 
to be rushing along. The background 
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music, provided by the famous West- 
minster choir, follows authentically 
the changes in church music over the 
years. 

Taken as a whole, “Fire upon the 
Earth” is a commendable job of film 
making. This is a good format for a 
teaching film. Should realism and live 
photography have been employed, the 
cost of covering such a vast expanse 
of subject matter would have been 
prohibitive. While there can be wide 
diversity of opinion as to which great 
events best represent the spread of the 
Christian faith across the earth during 
two thousand years, most church 
leaders will agree that all those 
touched by this film are extremely 
well chosen and treated. 

This film does what it sets out to 
do: it gives young people and adults 
a new comprehension of how the 
church came to be and how it grew. 
It will have many uses in the church. 
Where you need a quick summary of 
church history for any group above 
the junior level, use this film. Use it 











Church History Depicted in New Film 


to motivate reading and study; to get 
a series of talks, lectures, and discus- 
sions under way; to introduce or 
conclude a training course; to give 
your membership training class, 
whether young people or adults, an 
easy-to-take summary of church his- 
tory. 

Here is a film, too, for the college 
chapel, the college classroom, and 
even the seminary. No lecturer can get 
over so much in so short a time; and 
after this film has been seen, the audi- 
ence will be more interested in the 
subject. It is a film for official board 
meetings; for family nights; for youth 
meetings; and for Sunday evening 
services. 


This review was written by William S. Hock- 
man, for Educational Screen, and is used by 
permission. The film is available for rental 
from the Audio-Visual Aids Section of the 
Presbyteriah Book Store, 8 North Sixth Street, 
Richmond 9, Virginia. 
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Happy Birthday to You! 


Birthdays of Our Missionaries, September-February 


September 


September 1—Mrs. R. T. Shields, China 
(Retired. Address: 606 West Cork St., Apt. 4, Winchester, 
Virginia) 

September 3—Mrs. J. Y. McGinnis, China 
(Retired. Address: 2385 California St., San Francisco, Cali- 
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AO 


3—Rev. Joseph R. Woody, Brazil 
3—Rev. Malcolm Watson, Brazil* 
4—Mrs. W. C. Buchanan, Japan 
. Address: 202 Cameron Avenue, Colonial Heights, 
rg, Virginia) 
4—Miss Blanche T. Wiggs, Africa 
s5—Miss Audrey Brunkhurst, Africa 
6—Mrs. G. Raymond Womeldorf, China* 
7—Mrs. Harry W. Myers, Japan 
Address: 61 Sagamore Road, Bronxville, New 


7—Mrs. A. D. Rice, China 
Address: Lancaster, Texas) 
7—Rev. G. Raymond Womeldorf, China* 
7—Miss Sara Dixop, Mexico 
8—Mrs. C. K. Cumming, Japan 
Address: Davidson, North Carolina) 
g—Mrs. Z. V. Myers, Mexico 
1o—Mrs, A. L. Davis, Brazil 
10—Miss Coline Gunn, Japan 
11—Miss Madge Rice, Africa 
12—Mrs. J. H. Longenecker, Africa 
12—Miss Estelle Lumpkin, Japan 
in Japan) 
13—Rev. E. Raynard Arehart, Brazil 
13—Rev. Lachlan C. Vass, Jr., Africa 
14—Rev. James A. McAlpine, Japan 
14—David J. Hopkins, Brazil 
15—Mrs. Alva Hardie, Brazil 
Address: Box 791, Daytona Beach, Florida) 
15—Dr. Joseph L. Wilkerson, China 
16—Mrs. T. Th. Stixrud, Africa 
17—Miss Susan Cockrell, Brazil* 
17—Mrs. Herbert A. Codington, Jr., Korea 
17—Miss Charlotte Dunlap, China 
18—Rev. J. Hoge Smith, Jr., Brazil 
19—Rev. Lowry Davis, China* 
21—Miss Julia Hampton, Africa 
22—Mrs. William T. Wing, Jr., Mexico 
23—Rev. John E. Talmage, Korea 
24—Miss Elizabeth O. Buchanan, Japan 
26—Rev. Alva Hardie, Brazil 
. Address: Box 791, Daytona Beach, Florida) 
26—Rev. L. A. McMurray, Africa 
26—Mrs. Walter D. Shepard, Africa* 
27—Mrs. W. M. Thompson, Brazil 
. Address: Garanhuns, E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 
28—Rev. Edward S. Currie, China* 
28—Rev. Chas. R. Butler, Jr., Brazil 
28—Mrs. W. D. Reynolds, Korea 
. Address: Montreat, North Carolina) 
28—Mrs. Howard B. Smith, Jr., Korea 
29—Mrs. E. Raynard Arehart, Brazil 


October 


October 1—Rev. George A. Hudson, China* 
October 3—Rev. Paul Blake Smith, Brazil 
October 3—Mrs. Day Carper, Africa 
October 4—Mrs. L. O. McCutchen, Korea 
(Retired. Address: 23 Poinsett Drive, Sumter, South Caro- 
lina) 
October 6—Miss Rebecca E. Wilson, China 
(Retired. Address: 240 Church Street, Sumter, South 
Carolina) 
October 7—Miss Annie Kok, Japan 
October 7—Dr. Herbert A. Codington, Jr., Korea 
October 7—Miss Jean Marie Holmes, Japan 
October 8—Mrs. Walter P. Baldwin, Jr., Japan 
October g—Miss Florence E. Nickles, Mexico 
October 10—Rev. C. Rogers McLane, Brazil 
October 10o—Mrs. T. W. Stixrud, Africa 
October 11—Mrs. James A. Cogswell, Japan 
October 12—Miss Ruth See, Brazil 
(Retired. Address: Formiga, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
October 12—Mrs. Oscar V. Armstrong, China 
October 13—Capt. T. J. Daumery, Africa 
(Retired) 
October 13—Rev. A. Hoyt Miller, Africa 
October 15—Mrs. Joseph Savels, Africa 
October 16—Mrs. Eugene Bell, Korea 
(Retired. Address: 210 W. Wisconsin St., DeLand, Florida) 
October 18—Miss Annie V. Patton, Japan 
(Retired. Address: 546% N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena 3, 
California) 





October 20—Rev. M. L. Daugherty, Brazil 
October 20—Rev. L. A. McCutchen, Africa 
October 21—James A. Halverstadt, Africa 
October 23—Rev. M. A. Hopkins, China* 
October 24—Mrs. Henry S. Nelson, China* 
October 25—Rev. S. H. Wilds, Africa 
October 27—Miss R. Caroline Kilgore, Brazil 
October 28—Rev. Day Carper, Africa 
October 31:—Mrs. Wm. B. Moseley, Brazil 


November 


November 


1—Mrs. John W. Vinson, Japan 


November 1—James R. Boyce, Mexico 
November 1—Mrs. Lardner Moore, Japan 
November 1—Z. V. Myers, Mexico 
November 1—Miss Emma Eve Gardner, Japan 
November 6—Rev. C. L. Crane, Africa 
November 6—Miss Annie Dowd, Japan 


(Retired. 


November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 


(Retired) 


Address: 2902 West Capitol, Jackson, Mississippi) 
6—Mrs. L. H. Lancaster, China* 

6—Rev. Frank McElroy, Jr., Africa 

7—Rev. George R. Stuart, Jr., Africa 

7—Mrs. William C. Worth, Africa 

7—Mrs. Wm. T. Wing, Jr., Mexico 

8—Mrs. J. W. Allen, Africa 

8—Mrs. J. Hoge Smith, Jr., Brazil 

g—Mrs. James A. Halverstadt, Africa 

g—Mrs. Andrew Allison, China 
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November 
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November 


10—Miss Blanche Sawyer, Africa 
10—Mrs. Wm. P. Boyle, Japan 
11—Mrs. Robt. H. Wilson, Africa 
11—Miss Helen Pemberton, Mexico* 
13—Miss Margaret McMurry, Africa 
13—T. W. Stixrud, Africa 


December 21—Miss Florence E. Root, Korea 
December 21—Jule Spach, Brazil 

December 22—Rev. F. F. Baker, Brazil 
December 22—Mrs. J. Hervey Ross, Mexico 
December 23—Mrs. A. P. Hassell, Japan 


November 14—Miss Leila G. Kirtland, Japan 
(Retired. Address: “Bridewood,” Montreat Road, Black 
Mountain, North Carolina) 

November 14—Rev. Charles A. Logan, Japan 
(Retired. Address: 1625 Liberty Road, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky) 

November 16—Mrs. John E. Talmage, Korea 

November 16—Mrs. W. H. Crane, Africa 

November 17—Dr. Geo. R. Cousar, Africa 

November 18—Miss Josephine U. Woods, China 
(Retired. Address: Mountain Orphanage, Black Mountain, 
North Carolina) 

November 19—Mrs. George A. Hudson, China* 

November 20—Mrs. L. G. DeLand, Africa 

November 20—Mrs. H. H. Munroe, Japan 
(Retired. Address: 527 Monroe Avenue, Cape Charles, Vir- 


(Retired. Address: 823 Oakland Street, Hendersonville, 
North Carolina) 

December 23—Rev. Arch B. Taylor, Jr., China 

December 23—John Franklin Watt, Africa 

December 24—Mrs. Robert Knox, Korea 

December 25—Dr. L. J. Coppedge, Mexico 
(Retired. Address: Montreat, North Carolina) 

December 25—Mrs. H. Maxcy Smith, China 
(Retired. Address: 95 Vermont Avenue, Asheville, North 
Carolina) 

December 25—Miss Lalla Iverson, M.D., China* 


December 
December 
December 
December 


25—Miss Rena Nanette Fulson, Africa 
26—William F. Stockwell, Africa 
26—Miss Ada McMurphy, Korea 
27—Mrs. A. A. McFadyen, China 


ginia) 
November 
November 
November 
November 


20—Dr. Sandy Cole Marks, Africa 
22—Miss Ruth P. Phipps, Africa 
25—Rev. W. R. Reily, Africa 
26—Mrs. W. F. Bull, Korea 


(Retired. Address: 4927 Bromley Lane, Richmond 21, Vir- 


ginia) 
November 
November 

(Retired 
November 
November 


26—Rev. Jon K. Crow, Brazil 
27—Miss Mada I. McCutchan, China 
. Address: Foster Falls, Virginia) 
27—Mrs. J. H. Wheelock, Brazil 
28—Miss Helen C. Norwood, Africa 





November 29—Rev. Jas. A. Cogswell, Japan 
November 30—Rev. D. Lee Williamson, Brazil 


December 


December 1—Mrs. T. J. Daumery, Africa 
(Retired) 
December 1—Mrs. C. R. Stegall, Africa 
December 2—Dr. Frank A. Brown, Jr., Japan* 
December 3—Mrs. J. M. Blain, China 
(Retired. Address: Care Dr. J. B. Woods, Jr., Davidson, 
North Carolina) 
December 3—Miss Gertrude Mason, Brazil 
December 4—Dr. F. A. Brown, Sr., China 
(Retired. Address: Gilbert, West Virginia) 
December 4—Rev. W. M. Thompson, Brazil 
(Retired on the field) 
December 5—Miss Jessie D. Hall, China 
(Retired. Address: 820 Princess Street, Wilmington, North 
Carolina) 
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6—John M. Stout, Brazil 

6—Mrs. John Viser, Brazil 

7—Dr. R. T. Shields, China 
Address: 606 West Cork, Winchester, Virginia) 
7—Mrs. John K. Miller, Africa 
7—Garland Goodrum, Africa 
8—Mrs. T. K. Morrison, Africa 
8—Mrs. Ovid B. Bush, Jr., Korea 
g—Rev. H. E. Pressly, Mexico 
g—Robert Henry Wilson, Africa 
1o—Rev. Glenn W. Murray, Africa 
12—Mrs. A. A. Talbot, China* 
14—Mrs. David J. Hopkins, Brazil 
15—Miss Frances Stribling, China 
19—Rev. Joseph H. Spooner, Africa 
19—Mrrs. L. J. Coppedge, Mexico 


(Retired. Address: Montreat, North Carolina) 
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(Retired. Address: 401 North Green St., Morganton, North 
Carolina) 

December 30—Rev. J. V. N. Talmage, Korea* 

December 30—Miss Virginia Montgomery, Japan 

December 31—Miss Emily Winn, Korea* 


January 


January 1—Miss Charlotte A. Taylor, Brazil 
January 1—Rev. A. C. McKinnon, Africa 
(Retired. Address: 300 High St., Greenwood, Mississippi) 
January 1—Miss Margaret Pritchard, Korea 
January 2—Miss Ruth Buckland, Japan 
January 4—Rev. W. F. McElroy, Africa 
January 5—Mrs. A. C. McKinnon, Africa 
(Retired. Address: 300 High Street, Greenwood, Missis- 
sippi) 
Sena 6—Mrs. William A. Linton, Korea 
January 8—Mrs. L. I. Moffett, China 
(Retired. Address: Taylorsville, North Carolina) 
January 8—Rev. O. F. Yates, China 
(Retired. Address: Montreat, North Carolina) 
January 1o—Rev. E. S. King, Africa 
January 1o—Rev. William G. Neville, Brazil 
January 11—Mrs. J. W. Moore, Japan 
(Retired. Address: 930—16th Street, South, Arlington, Vir- 
inia) 
Jennuey 11—Dr. R. M. Wilson, Korea 
(Retired. Address: R.F.D. 1, Box 262, Sandston, Virginia) 
January 11—Mrs. Robt. Wm. Reinhold, Africa 
January 12—Mrs. Chas. R. Butler, Jr., Brazil 
January 14—Mrs. W. A. Mcllwaine, Japan 
January 14—Miss Emily H. Boehler, Africa 
January 15—Mrs. J. F. Preston, Korea 
(Retired. Address: 401 Clairmont Avenue, Decatur, Geor- 
ia) 
para 15—Mrs. George H. Hurst, Brazil 
January 15—Mrs. Arch B. Taylor, Jr., Japan 
January 16—Dr. Henry S. Nelson, China* 
January 16—Mr. John C. Pritchard, Africa 
January 18—Mr. Rob Roy Robertson, Africa 
January 19—Mrs. C. Rogers McLane, Brazil 
January 20—Rev. H. W. McCutchan, China 
(Retired. Address: Foster Falls, Virginia) 
January 21—Rev. C. R. Stegall, Africa* 
January 21—Mrs. J. H. Wheelock, Brazil 
January 22—Mrs. L. C. M. Smythe, Japan 
January 22—Miss Jacqueline Muris, Africa 
January 22—R. R. Hoverson, Mexico 
January 24—Mrs. L. G. Calhoun, Brazil 
January 24—Mrs. Wm. F. McElroy, Jr., Africa 
















January 25—Howard B. Smith, Jr., Korea* 
January 26—John Butler Ward, Mexico 
January 26—Miss Marguerite Mizell, China* 
January 27—Miss Lettie Beaty, Mexico 

January 29—Miss Mary Kathryn McBee, Mexico 
January 30—Miss Alice Longenecker, Africa 


February 


February 1—Rev. John W. Vinson, Japan 
February 1—Miss Lena Fontaine, Korea 
February 3—Mrs. Langdon M. Henderlite, Brazil 
February 3—Mrs. J. C. Crane, Korea 
(Retired. Address: 4101 Finley, Gulfport, Mississippi) 
February 3—Rev. Edward E. Lane, Brazil 
(Retired. Address: Campinas Caixa 7, Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
February 3—Rev. H. L. Ross, Mexico 
February 3—Mrs. J. I. Paisley, Korea 
(Retired: Address: 118 S. 2nd St., Nashville, Arkansas) 
February 4—Dr. J. Tinsley Smith, Jr., Africa 
February 4—Kenneth Shaver, Brazil 
February 5—Miss Ida McL. Black, Africa 
(Retired. Address: Care Rev. M. O. Alexander, Lake View, 
South Carolina) 
February 7—Mrs. Malcolm Watson, Brazil* 
February 7—Dr. John Knox Miller, Africa 
February 8—Rev. William A. Linton, Korea 
February 9—Rev. W. H. Hudson, China 
(Retired. Address: 616 W. Washington St., Greenville, 
South Carolina) 
February g—Miss Janet Talmage, Korea 
February 10o—Rev. Lacy I. Moffett, China 
(Retired. Address: Box 24, Banner Elk, North Carolina) 
February 12—Miss Ruth Worth, China 
February 13—Miss Mariella Talmage, R.N., Korea 
February 13—Mrs. John Sharp Vass, Africa 
February 13—Rev. J. R. Woodson, Brazil 
February 13—Miss Florence Virginia Lewis, Africa 
February 13—Miss Mary B. Crawford, Africa 
February 14—Rev. H. M. Washburn, Africa 
(Retired. Address: “The Cedars,” Bedford, Virginia) 
February 14—Miss Gene N. Lindler, Korea 


February 17—Dr. Robert R. King, Africa 
(Retired. Address: Box 300, Louisburg, North Carolina) 

February 19—Miss Nancy Boyd, Brazil 

February 20—Mrs. S. M. Erickson, Japan 
(Retired. Address: 88 Graham St., South, Hamilton, On- 
tario, Canada) 

February 21—Mrs. E. H. Hamilton, China* 

February 21—Rev. L. O. McCutchen, Korea 
(Retired. Address: 23 Poinsett Drive, Sumter, South Caro- 
lina) 

February 21—Mrs. M. P. Young, China 
(Retired. Address: 1292 Earle Street, Anderson, South 
Carolina) ' 

February 21—Mrs. Charles L. Crane, Africa 

February 22—Mrs. Lacy L. Little, China 
(Retired. Address: 414 Saluda St., Rock Hill, South Caro- 
lina) 

February 24—Mrs. A. Hoyt Miller, Africa 

February 25—Rev. J. C. Crane, Korea Aig 
(Retired. Address: 4101 Finley, Gulfport, Mississippi) 

February 25—Rev. Frank W. Price, China 

February 25—Rev. John G. Viser, Brazil 

February 25—Mrs. Edson Johnson, Jr., Mexico 

February 26—Rev. A. L. Davis, Brazil 

February 26—Rev. C. H. Smith, China 
(Retired. Address: Alvin, Texas) 

February 28—Miss Virginia Allen, Africa 

February 29—Mrs. William Rule III, Africa 


The missionaries who are starred are in this country on furlough. 
As our missionaries now in the United States are moving from place to 
place, it is impossible to give permanent addresses so far in advance of 
the birthday. The Educational Department, Box 330, Nashville 1, 
Tennessee, will be glad to supply the address on request near the birth- 
day. Should these cards be sent to Box 330 to be forwarded, please use 
first-class postage. 

A birthday card, unsealed and with signature only, may be sent for 
2 cents. Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, and Korea require 
5 cents for the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each 
additional ounce or fraction of an ounce. Air-mail letters can be sent to 
Africa, China, Japan, and Korea at the rate of 25 cents per half ounce; 
however, air-mail folders may be obtained at the post office for 10 cents. 

Letters to Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and condi- 
tions which would apply to them if they were addressed for delivery in 
the United States. Regular mail to Brazil is 3 cents per ounce, and 
air-mail rates to Brazil are 10 cents per half ounce. 
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Summer Conferences 


in Brazil 


By Charlotte A. Taylor* 


HILE young people in the 
United States are shivering in 
the icy breezes of January and Febru- 
ary, the young people of Brazil are 
enjoying their summer conferences. 
And during conference season in the 
United States, Brazilian young people 
are hard at work in school and college. 
Not only young people’s confer- 
ences for all the presbyteries, but also 
presbyterial meetings for the women 
(lasting from three to five days), con- 
ferences for pastors and lay workers, 
and meetings of presbyteries and 
synods are held in January and Febru- 
ary. In North Brazil it is so hot at 
that time that leaders seek the coolest 
possible spots for their “congressos” 
(conferences). 

We attended a typical young peo- 
ple’s conference—of the Presbytery 
Sul de Pernambuco—held in February 
at Maceio, capital of the state of 
Alagoas.The Baptist College of the 
city opened its doors to us Presby- 
terians in true interdenominational fel- 
lowship. We were a bit crowded— 
twenty-six girls in one big room with 
only one shower for the crowd—but 
everyone was having such a good 
time that few complaints were heard. 

The thing which impressed me most 
was the earnestness of the young peo- 
ple and their eager desire to carry 
back to their home churches practical 
suggestions and inspiration for their 
work. One boy came from a mission 
church in the town of Jupi where the 
first young people’s group had just 
been organized this year. Another 
came from a new church which has 
not yet organized its young people. 


*Educational missionary, Recife, Brazil. 
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He returned with enthusiastic plans 
for organizing and developing the 
young people’s work. To many the 
plans and purposes of the “mocidade” 
(young people) are new and there- 
fore even more interesting than to 
young people in old, established 
churches, At every session each dele- 
gate had his notebook and pencil in 
hand, trying to take down and carry 
home all that he could. Many ques- 
tions were asked and there were lively 
discussions. Teaching Bible each day 
was a pleasure because of the respon- 
siveness of the group. 

A highlight of the conference was 
the music. The adult adviser, Rev. 
Joao Campos, a young Brazilian pas- 
tor, knew how to lead the singing in 
a splendid way. Mrs. Raynard Arehart 
furnished the accompaniment with her 
accordion. There were two violinists 
in the crowd. One played a home- 
made violin, made by his brother who 
was also at the conference. The two 
boys live on a farm back in the in- 
terior. They could not afford to buy 
a violin but because of their great 
love for music and their true ear for 
it they made a most acceptable violin 
for themselves. 

Evangelism was constantly stressed 
in the conference. In all the reports 
they told of visiting in homes to do 
personal evangelism, distributing tracts 
and Gospels and holding meetings in 
public squares and in farmyards. 

The evening meetings of the con- 
ference were held at the Maceio Pres- 
byterian Church. In this way the mem- 
bers of the church and other interested 
persons (including at least one Ro- 
man Catholic) were able to share in 
the inspiration of the meetings. 


There is always time for fun at a 
Brazilian Young People’s Conference, 
too. A picnic at the beach, volleyball, 
ice cream at the sorveteria on the way 
home from church, and watching the 
full moon from the lighthouse hill 
near the college—all were part of the 
conference. 

We returned home enthusiastic over 
the possibilities for the future of 
young people’s work in Pernambuco 
and Alagoas. There are many prob- 
lems in the little, new churches, there 
is lack of equipment and materials, 
there is sometimes persecution, but 
there is consecration and enthusiasm 
and earnestness. 





































EVERYTHING: IN 


MEMORIALS ® WINDOWS 
COMPLETE INTERIORS 


Russell Church Supply Co. 


SALEM. ? 





BOX 5237 VAINSTON 





FREE BOOKLET 
TELLS IMPORTANT 
BIBLE NEWS 


Are you missing an important message Jesus 
meant for you—because obscure, old-fash- 
ioned phrases make your King James Bible 
hard to understand? Now The Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testament 
reveals the Word of God in direct, under- 
standable language. And it is based on the 
most authoritative manuscripts—some 
more ancient than any previously known. 
In a sense, this new version is our oldest @& 
New Testament. 7 
How did this remarkable book come to 
be? Scholars who prepared it tell thefascinat- 
ing story in ‘‘An Introduction to the Re- 
vised Standard Version of the New Testa- 
ment.”’ Learn to know your Bible better 
through this valuable free 72-page booklet 
that usually sells for 25¢. No charge, no 
obligation—send for it today. 


Mail this coupon now! 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, Dept. M-30 
19 East 47th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send my FREE copy of the valuable 72-page 
booklet that tells the exciting story of this new trans- 
lation of our Bible. 


Name 





Address 














PRESENT? 


A NEW Mexican publication is 
calling attention editorially to the 
laws of reform which the government 
of Mexico under the able leadership 
of President Benito Juarez proclaimed 
on December 4, 1860, granting reli- 
gious liberty. This was a step forward, 
but the latent religious intolerance of 
the Roman Catholic Church broke 
out again under the Archbishop of 
Mexico in 1944 and has continued. 
Ignorant masses of fanatical people 
have responded to this intolerant 
leadership, and ever since the Protes- 
tants (called “Evangelicals” in Mex- 
ico) have been victims of cruel perse- 
cution, homes burned, robbery, kid- 
napping, slander, violence, murders, 
attacks during church worship, etc. 
A group of evangelicals inspired by 
the feeling of oneness with their 
persecuted brethren decided to create 
an institution called the National 
Evangelical Defense Committee in 
order to strive for the liberty of con- 
science and worship which is seriously 


*Missionary in San Luis, Potosi, Mexico. 
This article is adapted from the editorial of 
the first issue of a periodical called ‘Adalid”’ 
in Mexico City, edited by a lawyer named 
Agapito Ramos for the defense of the Gospel 
in that country. 





a Agencies of the Church 


General Assembly: Rev. E. C. Scott, D.D., 
Stated Clerk and Treasurer, Henry Grady Build- 
ing. Atlanta 3 Georgia. 


The General Council, 324 Church 8t., Decatur, 
Georgia: Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., D.D., Executive 
Secretary; Rev. Bob 8S. Hodges, Jr., Associate 

Secretary; Mr. Harvey H. Walters, Director of 

Public Relations. 


Board of World Missions, 113—16th Ave., South, 
Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee: Rev. C. sg 
Fulton, D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. D. 
Cumming, Educational Secretary; Rev. Paul B. 
Freeland, Secretary of Overseas Relief and Inter- 
church Aid; Mr. Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer. 


Board of Church Extension, 605 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Vernon 8. 
Breyles, Jr., Th.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. 
Charles H. Gibboney, Secretary of Promotion; 
Mr. G. B. Strickler, Treasurer. 


Drviston or Home Missrons, 605 Henry Grad 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Claude H. 
Pritchard, D.D., Secretary; Rev. Homer Mc- 
Millan, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. James 
M, Carr, Th.D., Secretary, Department of Town 
and Country Church; Mr. Hal Hyde, Secretary, 
Department of Urban Church. 


menaced by the criminal propaganda 
of certain priests. Its program of ac- 
tion includes: 


1. Defend the religious liberty of 
all who profess the evangelical 
faith (Protestants) in the Repub- 
lic of Mexico, using all the means 
that the law grants to Mexican 
citizens. 

2. Intervene in all the attacks made 
upon Evangelicals because of 
their faith, and demand punish- 
ment for those responsible. 

3. Intervene in those cases where 
there is discrimination made by 
individuals or those in authority 
against the Evangelicals of Mex- 
ico. 

4. Strive to secure from the govern- 
ment permission to open new 
legally recognized places of wor- 
ship (chapels, churches for Evan- 
gelicals). 

5. Strive to maintain open for pub- 
lic worship the places that al- 
ready have permission and to re- 
open the places which have been 
taken away from Evangelical 
groups by the authorities, etc. 


This bulletin represents the committee 


Drviston or Necro Work, 712 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Alex. R 
Batchelor, Secretary. 


Drvision or CHrist14n Reuations, 605 Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


Drviston or Evanaeuism, 712 Henry Grad 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. H. H 
Thompson, D.D., Secretary. 


Drvisron or Rapro, 712 Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. John M. Alexander, 
D.D., Secretary. 


Board of Education, Presbyterian Building, 8 
N. Sixth St., Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia: 
Dr. Edward D. Grant, Executive Secretary; Mr. 
John 8. Grant, Treasurer 


Drviston or Reutcious Epvucation: Rev. John 
L. Fairly, D.D., Secretary. 


Drviston oF Men’s Work: Dr. 8, J. Patterson, 
Jr., Secretary. 


Drvision or Hicuer Epvucation: Rev. Hunter 
B. Blakely, Th.D., Secretary. 





By Margaret V. Shelby* 


which is inspired by David’s example 
when he presented himself to fight the 
giant Goliath. The confidence of the 
members of this committee is in Al- 
mighty God, and they know that the 
most vulnerable spot in the giant is 
right where he must receive the im- 
pact of truth... . 

At this time (December, 1950) the 
periodical Adalid is calling the roll of 
all those who will answer “Present” 
to help in the noble task of re-estab- 
lishing in all of Mexico obedience to 
the laws of Juarez and respect for 
human rights. This bulletin promises 
to protest against those government 
authorities who by active participation 
or by negligence encourage persecu- 
tion against the Evangelical minority; 
against the clergy of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church who incite the fanatical 
and ignorant masses to commit hor- 
rible crimes by promising them eternal 
life for such acts; against the so-called 
“free” press which discriminates con- 
tinually against the Evangelicals; and 
against all those who are an obstacle 
to national unity and are a menace to 
a country which has committed it- 
self to the United Nations and to the 
Declaration of Human Rights... . 
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Drvision oF Pusiication: Mr. Clinton Harris, 
General Manager. 


Board of Annuities and Relief, 410 Urban Building, 
Louisville 2, Kentucky: Rev. Wade H. Boggs, 
D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. Bernard A. 
Mclihan , D.D., Assistant to Executive; Rev. 
William H. Hopper, D.D., Treasurer. 


Board of Women’s Work, Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, 
Executive Secretary; Mrs. John L. Parkes, Assis- 
tant Secretary; Miss Mary S. Quidor, Treasurer. 


General Assembly’s Training School for Lay 
Workers, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Virginia: 
Rev. Henry Wade DuBose, D.D., President. 


Trustees of the General Assembly and Presbyterian 
Foundation, Inc., Commercial Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Mr. T. S. McPheeters, President; 
Mr. George M. Rose, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Historical Foundation, Montreat, North Carolina: 
Mr. T. H. Spence, Jr., Director. 


Mountain Retreat Association, Montreat, North 


Carolina: Rev. J. Rupert McGregor, Th.D., 
President. 
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COLLEGE DIRECTORY 





Serving 


GOD AND 
COUNTRY 
@ Distinctive Chris- 

tian Education : 
@ Military Training | 
in R. O. T. C. 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Clinton, S. C. MarsHatt W. Brown, President 





“Education has always yielded 
her best fruit when associated 
with religion.” 


—Woodrow Wilson 


Davidson College 
Joun R. CunnincHAM, 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 





DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 

Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men and women 

offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 

Beautiful campus—Modern buildings—Delightful climate 

Christian culture and thorough scholarship 

Personal attention to students 
R. B. PURDUM, President 





ACCREDITED COEDUCATIONAL CHRISTIAN 


LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 
A Junior College in Western North Carolina 
Two Years Terminal Courses: 
Liberal Arts Courses Medical Secretarial 
Toward Hospital Bookkeeping 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees Pre-nursing 
-ray, Lab. Technicians 


For information write 
FLETCHER NELSON. President 





QUEENS COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college for women interested in a general 
cultural education in addition to training for vocations and 
professions. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 
FOR NEGROES 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Ministerial Training (two years) 


For catalogues and information, write: 
SAMUEL BURNEY HAY, President 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, N. C. 
Standard Senior College for Women 
A rich educational experience 
in a 
joyous Christian atmosphere 
MarsHaLt Scorr Woopson 
President 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 
Statesville, North Carolina 
Coeducational. Distinctive in Christian ideals. 
Presbyterian. Founded 1856. 
Accredited—first two years of college. Music, business. 
Dormitories for women. Liberal scholarships. Rate $600. 
Send for catalogue S. 

JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 


1849 AUSTIN COLLEGE § 1951 


Sherman, Texas 


Austin College has completed over one hundred years of 
unbroken service to the Church and nation. 

Austin is a coeducational Christian liberal arts college 
and makes its appeal to the best of our youth. 

Write for catalogue to 


W. B. GUERRANT, President 





PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Educational excellence. Moderate charges. Endowed. 
Christian emphasis. A.A. and A.S. degrees. Accredited. 
Graduates transfer to best colleges after two years. Pro- 
fessor for each ten students. Personal attention. Scientific 
tests. Major sports. Two-year business course. Prepara- 
tory Department with 10th, 11th, 12th grades. Write 
for catalog. 

PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, North Carolina 





MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian Living 
and Service @ Also Two-Year Business Course 


Beautiful Buildings and Grounds 
in Western North Carolina 


Cost low enough for any parents to give 
their daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 


J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C. 








THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Prepares young persons for Christian service in 
local churches and wider areas, on mission fields, 
and in Bible teaching. 


Graduate and senior college students admitted to 
courses leading to bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees. 


Write to: 


HENRY WapbeE DuBose, President 
Richmond 27, Virginia 


3400 Brook Road 
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WESTMINSTER 
A COLLEGE FOR MEN 


A four-year liberal arts college with a century of dis- 
tinctive service in training leaders for church, state, busi- 
ness and the professions. 

For catalog and information write 


Wirit1aM W. Hatt, Jr. President 


Fulton, Missouri 








The Tutorial Plan 


of 


Southwestern at Memphis 


Provides individualized study under guidance of 
outstanding Christian professors. Complete arts, 
science, and music curriculum. Coeducational. 


PEYTON N. RHODES, President 


SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 


High school and junior college departments 
accredited through Southern Association 
Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church 


Reservations now being received for 1951-52 school year. 
For literature and information write: 


THE REGISTRAR, Box T 


Kerrville, Texas 











FOR GIRLS AND BOYS WHO 
WANT SUCCESS ... A Centre 


Centre COLLEGE 
ranks ve 
centage of graduates listed 
ho’s Who! Women 
and men alike leave Centre 
destined for high positions. 
Fully accredite 
Arts and Sciences. Co-ordi- 
nate plan of education un- 
der Christian influences. 
Write today for new view 
Diploma really means something! book 


CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY 
Director of Admissions, Box 401-S 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 


in 


to 


high in the per- 


Liberal 


(1) Competitive 
(2) Academic 


Summer session. 





KING COLLEGE 


Fully accredited four-year college. 
Co-educational. 
Founded 1867. 
Liberal Arts. Sciences. Business. Education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: 
(3) Grant in Aid 
(4) Remunerative Work 


Dormitories. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President 
Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 


Presbyterian. 


Intramural sports. 
Catalog. 
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Jackson, Mississippi 


Belhaven truly means “college life at 
its best.” Located in a historic, beauti- 
ful, and progressive city, this four-year, 
fully accredited Presbyterian college 
for women provides a wholesome, well- 
balanced academic, social, and religious 
life. Christians atmosphere . . . congen- 
ial associations . . . sound scholarship 


- artistic and vocational training. 


. . . healthful recreation . . . cultural 
opportunities . . . moderate expense 
... these are some of the things which 
are distinctive of Belhaven. Get the 
facts about Belhaven, and you'll want 
to make it the college of YOUR choice 
for next year. 


Write for Catalog and Viewbook 
Dr. G. T. Gillespie, President 
Dept. F 





We Can’t Pay Them Enough! 


By Mrs. Frank Vandergrift* 


Shortly before the opening of school 
we called in our hill-country teachers 
for a little extra studying. We had 
classes every day for three weeks. The 
Africans themselves did some of the 
teaching, with the missionaries doing 
the rest. You should have seen the ex- 
pressions on the faces of the teachers 
as they sat straining every muscle to 
understand what some of the new 
“Mamas” were trying to teach them. 
This language is a language of high 
and low tones, and though we mis- 
sionaries say the words, the Africans 
oftentimes do not understand us be- 
cause we go up when we should go 
down or vice versa. 

We certainly do need teachers for 
our outstations. We’re caught in the 
same old circle, that you face at home. 
If we could pay our teachers more, 
we could have better teachers, but 
we cannot raise salaries any more right 
now. Our people who are really capa- 
ble leave us for jobs in the big cities, 
and we are left with only those who 


*Missionary to Bibanga, Africa. 


can not get any other kind of work. 
The well-paying jobs in the larger 
centers have a tremendous attraction. 
The teachers themselves realize the 
situation, but they cannot understand 
why we cannot pay higher salaries. I 
was talking with one of our very best 
teachers about the problem, an intel- 
ligent young man and a real Chris- 
tian. He had a friend who had the 
same qualifications as he, who was 
teaching in another place not con- 
nected with the Mission and making 
about three times his salary. This 
friend told him that he was foolish 
to stay with the Mission, that he 
could also get work teaching in this 
other place with the same high salary. 
Our teacher refused because of his 
own convictions that he should stay 
here with us, but for many of our 
young men the pull is too strong. 
Four of the teachers right here on 
Bibanga Station went to the city dur- 
ing school vacation and have not 
returned, leaving us quite short of 
teachers for this present term. We 
are not discouraged, but you can see 
that this is a big problem. 
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The Crisis of Faith’ 


By Charles Malik 








“When the Son of man cometh, 
shall he find faith on the earth?” 

This tremendous questioning of 
Jesus Christ points to the ultimate 
crisis of faith. For if at the end of the 
world, when history will have con- 
summated itself, when man will have 
exhausted his possibilities, when cul- 
ture and civilization will have yielded 
all their secrets and borne all their 
fruits—if then at the end of time, 
when one may at least hope that man 
will have learned something, it is still 
questionable whether there will be 
faith on earth, how hopeless the situ- 
ation must be “between the times” 
when history still has something to 
say! 

This then is our natural lot: to be 
faithless. No matter how faithful we 
might be, we can only—like the man 
of old—cry out with tears, “Lord, I 
believe; help thou mine unbelief.” 
And frankly, unless He Himself came 
to our help from outside, we should 
soon lapse back into utter faithlessness. 

It is not my intention to discuss this 
radical faithlessness of ours, although 
every other form of unbelief is ulti- 
mately grounded in it. I have deemed 
it necessary, however, to call attention 
to this human condition so as to be 
able from the outset to place in its 
right perspective the great crisis of 
faith through which we are passing 
today. 

The present phenomena of lack of 
faith are legion. 

People are nauseatingly superficial: 


* The above article was delivered as an address 
to the World Convention on Christian Educa- 
tion, Plenary Session, Toronto, Canada, this 
summer. Dr. Malik, who is a member of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, represents Lebanon in 
the United Nations as well as being Minister to 
the United States. 
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there is no depth in them. It is incon- 
ceivable that the stout men of faith of 
the past, meeting the typical modern 
man, with all his cleverness and chat- 
ter, will not turn away their faces in 
disgust. 

Even the best thinkers cut a sorry 
figure. They are not lonely enough, 
they do not walk on those high, cold, 
icy precipices of which Nietzsche 
spoke. They are so superficial, so con- 
fused, so unconvincing, so uncon- 
vinced themselves, so comfortable 
and happy. The hand of the Lord is 
not on them. 

But for the grace of God flowing 
through the church and but for cer- 
tain glimpses of light reflected by the 
universities, the humble folk are with- 
out authentic guidance. But it is of 
such humble folk that the Kingdom of 
heaven is composed. 

People trust machines and external 
things; they do not trust ideas. They 
seek action and results; they do not 
seek a state of mind. They are im- 
patient with reasoned convictions. In 
place*of the spirit of truth, a spirit at 
harmony with itself because it rests 
on ideas and principles, they seek sen- 
sation and excitement. They hug ma- 
terial things. They hug them as ends 
in themselves. They have faith in 
them. That material things are sym- 
bols of something higher, that they 
are sacraments of the world of the 
spirit, all this is strange to our mod- 
ern world. 

The present world does not point 
beyond itself. Its mind is not else- 
where. Its mind is on itself. 

There is nothing above, nothing be- 
yond, nothing in whose secret presence 
we are judged. Whatever you can do 





and get away with it, go ahead and do 
it. If you are unseen, you are simply 
unseen. And there is no invisible law, 
no unseen judge who will surely re- 
ward or punish you in secret, whether 
or not you are seen of the eyes of 
men. 

The whole dimension of the in- 
visible, the transcendent, the awesome, 
the behind and the beyond and the 
above, the ground and the condition, 
the original and the remote, the Pres- 
ence, this whole dimension is prac- 
tically lost. We seem to live in a flat 
world of our immediate senses and 
our pathetic fears. And joy is gone, 
the wonderful joy of fearing only 
God and putting the world where it 
belongs. 

We cannot then say that ours is an 
age of faith. On the contrary, we 
must affirm that there is a terrible 
crisis of faith in the world today. I be- 
lieve the deepest view of our present 
tribulation is to say that faith, real 
creative faith, “The substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen,” has to an alarming 
extent departed from the earth, 

And yet it is my belief that man can- 
not live without faith. If you give him 
the whole world but deny him access 
by faith to the unseen, to the hoped- 
for, he will become profoundly un- 
happy. Of all the tasks facing West- 
ern civilization today, the greatest, the 
most important, is how to bring faith 
back to the hearts of men. 

Three mighty tasks challenge the 
Western world today. 

The first is the task of building up 
an adequate defense for the free 
world. The non-Communist world 
will be without excuse whatsoever if it 
does not act on the certainty that 
where Communism could strike and 
could get away with it, it would 
strike. Either the West is aware of its 
mortal danger and is prepared to take 
adequate measures to meet it, or it 
slumbers, in which case it is already 
overcome. 

The formation of the North At- 
lantic Community is a tremendous 
event. If the Western European and 
North American nations are given the 
time to integrate themselves into a 
closely knit military, political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural community they: 
will constitute, by reason of the 
enormous spiritual and material re- 
sources at their command, a core of 
strength and health wholly impreg- 
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WESTMINSTER 
A COLLEGE FOR MEN 
Fulton, Missouri 


A four-year liberal arts college with a century of dis- 
tinctive service in training leaders for church, state, busi- 
ness and the professions. 

For catalog and information write 


Wru1am W. HAtt, Jr., President 





The Tutorial Plan 
of 
Southwestern at Memphis 


Provides individualized study under guidance of 
outstanding Christian professors. Complete arts, 
science, and music curriculum. Coeducational. 


PEYTON N. RHODES, President 


SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


Kerrville, Texas 


A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 


High school and junior college departments 
accredited through Southern Association 
Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church 


Reservations now being received for 1951-52 school year. 
For literature and information write: 


THE REGISTRAR, Box T 














CENTRE COLLEGE 
ranks very high in the per- 
gontage of graduates listed 
in ho’s Who omen 
and men alike leave Centre 
destined for high rr 
Fully accredited Liberal 
Arts and Sciences. Co-ordi- 
nate plan of education un- 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS WHO | der Christian influences. 
WANT SUCCESS ... A Centre Write today for new view 
Diploma really means something! book to 


CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY 
Director of Admissions, Box 401-S 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 








KING COLLEGE 


Fully accredited four-year college. 
Co-educational. Presbyterian. 
Founded 1867. 

Liberal Arts. Sciences. Business. Education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: 

1) Competitive (3) Grant in Aid 
2 Readttale (4) Remunerative Work 
Summer session. Intramural sports. 
Dormitories. Catalog. 
R. T. L. LISTON, President 
Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 




















We Can’t Pay Them Enough! 








Jackson, Mississippi 


Belhaven truly means “college life at 
its best.” Located in a historic, beauti- 
ful, and progressive city, this four-year, 
fully accredited Presbyterian college 
for women provides a wholesome, well- 
balanced academic, social, and religious 
life. Christians atmosphere . . . congen- 
ial associations . . . sound scholarship 

- artistic and vocational training 
. . - healthful recreation . . . cultural 
opportunities . . . moderate expense 
. .. these are some of the things which 
are distinctive of Belhaven. Get the 
facts about Belhaven, and you'll want 
to make it the college of YOUR choice 
for next year. 


Write for Catalog and Viewbook 


Dr. G. T. Gillespie, President 
Dept. F 





By Mrs. Frank Vandergrift* 


Shortly before the opening of school 
we called in our hill-country teachers 
for a little extra studying. We had 
classes every day for three weeks. The 
Africans themselves did some of the 
teaching, with the missionaries doing 
the rest. You should have seen the ex- 
pressions on the faces of the teachers 
as they sat straining every muscle to 
understand what some of the new 
“Mamas” were trying to teach them. 
This language is a language of high 
and low tones, and though we mis- 
sionaries say the words, the Africans 
oftentimes do not understand us be- 
cause we go up when we should go 
down or vice versa. 

We certainly do need teachers for 
our outstations. We’re caught in the 
same old circle, that you face at home. 
If we could pay our teachers more, 
we could have better teachers, but 
we cannot raise salaries any more right 
now. Our people who are really capa- 
ble leave us for jobs in the big cities, 
and we are left with only those who 


*Missionary to Bibanga, Africa. 


can not get any other kind of work. 
The well-paying jobs in the larger 
centers have a tremendous attraction. 
The teachers themselves realize the 
situation, but they cannot understand 
why we cannot pay higher salaries. I 
was talking with one of our very best 
teachers about the problem, an intel- 
ligent young man and a real Chris- 
tian. He had a friend who had the 
same qualifications as he, who was 
teaching in another place not con- 
nected with the Mission and making 
about three times his salary. This 
friend told him that he was foolish 
to stay with the Mission, that he 
could also get work teaching in this 
other place with the same high salary. 
Our teacher refused because of his 
own convictions that he should stay 
here with us, but for many of our 
young men the pull is too strong. 
Four of the teachers right here on 
Bibanga Station went to the city dur- 
ing school vacation and have not 
returned, leaving us quite short of 
teachers for this present term. We 
are not discouraged, but you can see 
that this is a big problem. 
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The Crisis of Faith 


By Charles Malik 














“When the Son of man cometh, 
shall he find faith on the earth?” 

This tremendous questioning of 
Jesus Christ points to the ultimate 
crisis of faith. For if at the end of the 
world, when history will have con- 
summated itself, when man will have 
exhausted his possibilities, when cul- 
ture and civilization will have yielded 
all their secrets and borne all their 
fruits—if then at the end of time, 
when one may at least hope that man 
will have learned something, it is still 
questionable whether there will be 
faith on earth, how hopeless the situ- 
ation must be “between the times” 
when history still has something to 
say! 

This then is our natural lot: to be 
faithless. No matter how faithful we 
might be, we can only—like the man 
of old—cry out with tears, “Lord, 1 
believe; help thou mine unbelief.” 
And frankly, unless He Himself came 
to our help from outside, we should 
soon lapse back into utter faithlessness. 

It is not my intention to discuss this 
radical faithlessness of ours, although 
every other form of unbelief is ulti- 
mately grounded in it. I have deemed 
it necessary, however, to call attention 
to this human condition so as to be 
able from the outset to place in its 
right perspective the great crisis of 
faith through which we are passing 
today. 

The present phenomena of lack of 
faith are legion. 

People are nauseatingly superficial: 


* The above article was delivered as an address 
to the World Convention on Christian Educa- 
tion, Plenary Session, Toronto, Canada, this 
summer. Dr. Malik, who is a member of the 


Greek Orthodox Church, represents Lebanon in 
the United Nations as well as being Minister to 
the United States. 
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there is no depth in them. It is incon- 
ceivable that the stout men of faith of 
the past, meeting the typical modern 
man, with all his cleverness and chat- 
ter, will not turn away their faces in 
disgust. 

Even the best thinkers cut a sorry 
figure. They are not lonely enough, 
they do not walk on those high, cold, 
icy precipices of which Nietzsche 
spoke. They are so superficial, so con- 
fused, so unconvincing, so uncon- 
vinced themselves, so comfortable 
and happy. The hand of the Lord is 
not on them. 

But for the grace of God flowing 
through the church and but for cer- 
tain glimpses of light reflected by the 
universities, the humble folk are with- 
out authentic guidance. But it is of 
such humble folk that the Kingdom of 
heaven is composed. 

People trust machines and external 
things; they do not trust ideas. They 
seek action and results; they do not 
seek a state of mind. They are im- 
patient with reasoned convictions. In 
place*of the spirit of truth, a spirit at 
harmony with itself because it rests 
on ideas and principles, they seek sen- 
sation and excitement. They hug ma- 
terial things. They hug them as ends 
in themselves. They have faith in 
them. That material things are sym- 
bols of something higher, that they 
are sacraments of the world of the 
spirit, all this is strange to our mod- 
ern world. 

The present world does not point 
beyond itself. Its mind is not else- 
where. Its mind is on itself. 

There is nothing above, nothing be- 
yond, nothing in whose secret presence 
we are judged. Whatever you can do 











and get away with it, go ahead and do 
it. If you are unseen, you are simply 
unseen. And there is no invisible law, 
no unseen judge who will surely re- 
ward or punish you in secret, whether 
or not you are seen of the eyes of 
men. 

The whole dimension of the in- 
visible, the transcendent, the awesome, 
the behind and the beyond and the 
above, the ground and the condition, 
the original and the remote, the Pres- 
ence, this whole dimension is prac- 
tically lost. We seem to live in a flat 
world of our immediate senses and 
our pathetic fears. And joy is gone, 
the wonderful joy of fearing only 
God and putting the world where it 
belongs. 

We cannot then say that ours is an 
age of faith. On the contrary, we | 
must affirm that there is a terrible 
crisis of faith in the world today. I be- 
lieve the deepest view of our present 
tribulation is to say that faith, real 
creative faith, “The substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen,” has to an alarming 
extent departed from the earth. 

And yet it is my belief that man can- 
not live without faith. If you give him 
the whole world but deny him access 
by faith to the unseen, to the hoped- 
for, he will become profoundly un- 
happy. Of all the tasks facing West- 
ern civilization today, the greatest, the 
most important, is how to bring faith 
back to the hearts of men. 

Three mighty tasks challenge the 
Western world today. 

The first is the task of building up 
an adequate defense for the free 
world. The non-Communist world 
will be without excuse whatsoever if it 
does not act on the certainty that 
where Communism could strike and 
could get away with it, it would 
strike. Either the West is aware of its 
mortal danger and is prepared to take 
adequate measures to meet it, or it 
slumbers, in which case it is already 
overcome. 

The formation of the North At- 
lantic Community is a tremendous 
event. If the Western European and 
North American nations are given the 
time to integrate themselves into a 
closely knit military, political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural community they 
will constitute, by reason of the 
enormous spiritual and material re- 
sources at their command, a core of 
strength and health wholly impreg- 
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nable to Communist assault. 

No matter how much certain sec- 
tions of the West have suffered, I 
think it is fair to say that the West as 
a whole has been living in a fool’s 
paradise. Its estimate of the nature and 
magnitude of the peril and of the ex- 
ertions it must take to meet it has 
been almost childishly inadequate. It 
seems therefore that any concentra- 


tion on building up the military de-* 


dense these days is justifiable. 


The second major challenge of the 
awakened West is to stand, ener- 
getically and consistently, for those 
economic and political conditions 
whose absence has been precisely the 
cause of the spread of Communism 
and of the other corrosives of West- 
ern civilization. 


This means promoting real democ- 
racy, at home and abroad, where the 
people can freely and actively de- 
termine their own government. A sit- 
uation in which the West preaches 
and practices democracy at home, 
while at the same time allying itself 
with autocratic reactionary regimes 
abroad, where there is no freedom or 
participation of the people in their 
own government, is at once unhappy 
and unstable. 


It means further that the West must 
share the material goods of the earth 
with the rest of the world in greater 
liberality. It is impossible for Western 
civilization to defend itself against 
Communism so long as between Mos- 
cow and Washington there are teem- 
ing billions of human beings who have 
never known anything except pov- 
erty, privation, and the ever-present 
menace of starvation, and to whom 
Moscow means, truly or falsely, that 
an end will be put to their eternal 
misery. It is impossible for Western 
civilization to defend itself against the 
onslaught of Communism so long as 
the standard of living in the United 
States is ten to a hundred times higher 
than what it is throughout Asia, and 
so long as the United States and the 
rest of the West do nothing effective 
about it. In my opinion, the present 
financial implications stated below 
must be multiplied literally a hundred 
times before anywhere near the pre- 
liminary conditions for counteracting 
the Communist challenge on the ma- 
terial plane can be fulfilled. This is no 
sentimental act of philanthropy; this 
is a genuine feeling of human solidarity 
in a magically contracted world. Also 
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from the point of view of security and 
presperity, it will pay in the long run 
abundant dividends. There is no get- 
ting away from the fundamental spirit- 
ual maxim: to retain the enjoyment 
of your liberties and goods, you must 
liberally share them with others. In 
that way alone can you penetrate and 
overcome that penumbra of neutral- 
ity which seems to be encasing the 
Soviet world. 

Unless a civilization is sure of its 
ultimate values, its military, economic, 
and political defenses will sooner or 
later be weighed and found utterly 
wanting. Civilizations have perished 
not so much because they have been 
materially weak, as because they lost 
their soul and ceased to have a fight- 
ing faith in themselves as bearers of 
light and being to the entire world. In 
fact they crumbled materially and po- 
litically only because they had initially 
weakened spiritually. And conversely, 
a handful of helpless people gathering 
together at first as the scum of the 
earth, wearing a perfectly ridiculous 
aspect, but having been granted a 
vision of the truth, no matter how im- 
perfect, and rising to the simplicity of 
faith, faith in the truth as they saw it 
and in themselves as bearers of the 
truth, have again and again conquered 
empires and transformed the face of 
the earth. 


The absolute necessity for military, 
political, and economic preparedness 
at the present time cannot be over- 
emphasized. But precisely because the 
needs in these fields are so incontest- 
ably overpowering, there is a grave 
danger that the great requirements 
of the spirit will be unduly lost sight 
of. 

The greatest task of the Western 
world at the present moment is, con- 
currently with its military, economic, 
and political preparedness, to articu- 
late adequately what it ultimately 
stands for. The basic values of West- 
ern civilization must be brought out 
and proclaimed in all clarity, con- 
viction, and boldness. 


It is not true that men fight best in 
self-preservation. This may be true of 
animals, but certainly it is not true of 
men. Men are primarily moved by 
ideas. Grant them a certain vision of 
the truth, and they will rise to pin- 
nacles of heroism utterly unattainable 
by those who live and die only to pre- 
serve themselves. Men live by faith. 
Grant them a fighting faith whereby 


they are sure that the values they be- 
lieve in are supreme, and they will 
move mountains. 

Communism provides a_ fighting 
faith, namely impersonal, dialectical 
materialism. But the Western world 
has a fighting faith that is infinitely 
deeper and truer than this primitive 
faith of Communism. Only this West- 
ern faith must be rediscovered, reacti- 
vated, and reaffirmed. The greatest 
service that can be done to Western 
society today is to reawaken it to th 
positive faith of its fathers. 


The West, with the Atlantic com- 
munity as the central core, is the inte- 
gral heir of the Greco-Roman-He- 
brew-Christian-Mediterranean-Euro- 
pean humane tradition. For four thou- 
sand years profound and sustained in- 
teraction between diverse peoples and 
cultures resulted in this wonderful 
synthesis. There is no similar cumu- 
lative richness of spirit, no comparable 
internal conscious reflection, any- 
where else in the world. Communism 
has cut itself away from, and rebelled 
against this tradition and all in the 
name of “material progress”; and it is 
this act of self-separation and rebel- 
lion that is going to mean its undoing 
in the end. Once this residue of faith 
is reactivated and proclaimed, once 
the deposit of the ages is known and 
loved and believed in, then Western 
man will realize what is at stake in 
the great spiritual contest of the mo- 
ment, and there will be no limit to the 
level of joyful sacrifice and quiet self- 
confidence to which he will rise. 


I shall, therefore, suggest in barest 
outline what I believe to be the ele- 
ments of the Western faith, the basic 
findings of the last four thousand 
years, findings which mankind can 
overlook or rebel against only at its 
supreme peril: (1) There is an ob- 
jective truth to be sought and found, 
a truth about nature, man, society, 
history, and the final things. (2) There 
is thus a natural law and order to 
which we must submit if we are to be 
happy. (3) There is an hierarchy of 
being, an order of values, a higher 
and a lower in the scale of things. 
Good consists in rejoicing in and 
obeying this order; evil, in trying to 
subvert it. (4) Human reason, thor- 
oughly disciplined in the cumulative 
positive tradition, is perfectly ade- 
quate, by free and critical inquiry, to 
discover this truth, this law, and this 
hierarchy. (5) Man is free to be or 
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not to be in the truth. He is free to 
rebel against nature. But as surely as 
the night follows the day, if he rebels, 
he will have to pay a heavy price by 
way of suffering and death, even unto 
the third and fourth generations. (6) 
Our freedom of thought, conscience, 
and decision is something absolutely 
sacred. It is by this freedom that we 
share in the perpetual act of creation. 
Take this freedom away from man, 
and he is immediately dehumanized. 
(7) The other person is never a 
means only, but always also an end. 
Therefore his humanity must be re- 
spected. (8) The human person does 
not exist for the sake of society and 
the state: on the contrary, society and 
the state exist for the sake of the hu- 
man person. (9) History is not all in 
vain; we do not start all over again. 
There is a real, positive heritage ac- 
cumulating itself for thousands of 
years. This heritage of truth and be- 
ing is the most precious thing in the 
world. (10) There is a God. He is a 
living Person. He created heaven and 
earth and has authentically revealed 
Himself in history. His essence is love, 
and therefore He both suffers and has 
suffered for our sins, and always for- 
gives. (11) The intellectual and spirit- 
ual principles in man are supreme over 
any other principle. Thus our pri- 
mary duty is to seek the Kingdom of 
God and His righteousness. The ma- 
terial is derivative from the spiritual. 
(12) Man—you and I in the first per- 
son—is destined to eternal life. Our 
present life is a mockery and a hope- 
less unintelligibility without refer- 
ence to the next. 


This body of doctrine is the soul of 
the West. It is what has made the 
West to be itself. It is a permanent 
acquisition of the human spirit. I be- 
lieve heaven and earth will perish, but 
this deposit of truth and certainty 
will never pass away. This is the fight- 
ing faith of the West, this is the 
standard under which alone the West 
can be true to itself. And if a life-or- 
death struggle is forced upon Western 
civilization, this is the ensign of truth 
in whose name alone it can fight and 
conquer. 


People must realize the ultimate 
things that are in the balance. For what 
is ultimately in the balance is not this 
or that government, not this or that 
economic system, not this or that per- 
son who happens to be in power to- 
day, not the home and the hearth and 
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the children, but the dearest per- 
suasions and certainties of the last four 
thousand years. What is under ruth- 
less attack is nothing short of reason, 
order, nature, truth, freedom, human 
dignity, history, God, love, and the 
higher things. It is these matters, 
without which there would never be 
light and culture in Europe and Amer- 
ica today, that are systematically 
undermined, ridiculed, denied, con- 
spired against. There is a determined 
attempt to see that they are eradicated 
from the surface of the earth. When 
people take in the concrete signifi- 
cance of their beleaguered heritage, it 
is impossible for them to remain any 
more in doubt; they will rise to the 
highest pitch of certainty and resolve. 


The tragedy of the present moment 
is that many people have lost faith in 
one or another article of this priceless 
intellectual and spiritual heritage of 
the West. They worship alien gods. 
The present crisis is fundamentally 
one of faith, faith in the abiding values 
which have been culled from the 
sweat and tears of the ages. And there- 
fore the battle is as much against this 
widespread loss of faith within the 
Western world itself, as against the 
foreign enemies. In fact there would be 
today no foreign enemies at all if faith 
in the spirit and the mind had not 
weakened. The fundamental battle is 
against cynicism, uprootedness, self- 
estrangement and despair. 

The question is not merely to de- 
fend your values. You can never de- 
fend what you do not initially believe 
in. And if you truly apprehend what 
these things that I have set forth above 
concretely meant and continue to 
mean in your civilization, you will 
never be satisfied merely with “de- 
fending” them. You will want then to 
share them with others. Whatever 
may be true or not true in military 
matters, in things spiritual, it is cer- 
tain that offense is the best and in 
fact, the only defense. For mere de- 
fense is in reality halfheartedness and 
unbelief. Just as the Communists be- 
lieve that they are not secure until 
the world is made safe for Commun- 
ism, so the free world must believe 
that it is not secure until the whole 
world is made safe for reason, truth, 


human dignity, and freedom. 


The reaffirmation of the soul of 
Western civilization cannot be only 
something intellectual. It is true the 
mind must first see these things very 


clearly and become completely con- 
vinced of them. The intellectual ar- 
ticulation of the supreme values at 
stake today—an articulation at once 
lucid, responsible, grounded, authentic, 
convinced and therefore convincing— 
is one of the primary necessities of the 


world situation. Western thinkers, 
poets, and saints can do no greater 
service to themselves and to their own 
civilization than to combine in a 
mighty endeavor to elucidate and ar- 
ticulate the core of truth in their com- 
mon heritage. 


But we cannot stop there. The cry- 
ing need for us temporal creatures is 
for objectification. A union between 
men of thought and prayer, and men 
of action, must therefore be consum- 
mated, to the end that the integral 
truth of the West be made a living 
reality. There is no institution that 
does not stand in need of reconsidera- 
tion and rejuvenation once the vision 
of the truth dawns upon the minds of 
men. 

The task is not easy. Never has a 
generation faced a more stupendous 
one. I assure you it is useless for us 
to try to do it in our own power. It 
cannot be done. The Lord must over- 
see and inspire. For this is His world 
“and without him was not any thing 
made that wis made.” 


Consequently, if we love Him above 
everything we know or desire; if our 
sins, which are many and which will 
continue to be many, are not permitted 
to interfere in this love; if at the feet 
of His Cross we are able to shed tears 
of joy; if the cross which He graci- 
ously assigns to us is borne with 
gladness; if when we are on the brink 
we call on Him and He surely comes 
to our aid despite our sin; if we bless 
His holy name in the morning and in 
the evening and when we taste hell; 
if we see His face in the eyes of the 
humble and the lowly of the world; 
if we know His grace and the power 
of His word; if we crave for the 
unity of His Church more than for 
anything else; if we pray and watch 
for His Second Coming; and if after 
being deceived by money and position 
and possessions and achievements and 
culture and friendship, and above all, 
after we are thoroughly deceived by 
ourselves, we turn to Him in com- 
plete, unwavering trust, accepting 
everything, expecting nothing; then I 
believe He will surely have compas- 
sion on us. 



















Christianity vs. Communism 


(Continued from page 13) 


rated areas and fight a most difficult 
two-front war if she starts one. 

Some of us have long advanced the 
thesis that the most important issue 
at stake in World War Il—and 
World War III if we let it come— 
is: whose ideas are dominant in the 
development of the underdeveloped 
areas of the world? 

Hitler and Japan understood this. 
The Communists have understood it 
from the beginning. Lenin in 1923 
wrote: “In the last analysis the out- 
come of the world struggle will be 
determined by the fact that Russia, 
India, and China, and so forth, consti- 
tute the overwhelming majority of 
the population of the globe.” 

Where are the underdeveloped 
areas in the world? South America, 
Africa, and Asia. But only Asia has 
great natural resources plus great hu- 
man resources. 


CHINA’S VITAL POSITION 


Which way Asia goes depends 
largely on what happens in China. 
Because of geography, East Asia is like 
a great twelve-fingered hand, From 
China all the major areas are fingers— 
Korea, Japan, Formosa, the Philip- 
pines, Indo-China, Malaya, Burma, In- 
dia. Whether we like it or not, the 
crucial area always has been and is— 
China. 

Right after V-J Day the Daily 
Worker published the Kremlin’s in- 
structions to the Communists in this 
country, that “the key task is to stop 
American intervention in China” 
(which is Communist lingo for Amer- 
ican assistance to China). 

The Communists knew, as every- 
one else should have known, that with- 
out the right kind of assistance from 
us the Chinese government could not 
possibly recover from its long war 
and invasion. What else could be more 
vital to the Kremlin’s plans for con- 
quest of Asia, then of Europe, and 
ourselves, than to beguile American 
thinking into withholding our sup- 
port, sympathy, and effective assist- 
ance to our weakened ally, as it tried 
to hold the line almost singlehanded 
against Communist subversion and in- 
ternal aggression? 

When history is written, it will seem 
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fantastic that supposedly educated, en- 
lightened, sophisticated Americans 
could be beguiled into accepting and 
basing their country’s policies on the 
Communist myths which were so 
skillfully developed and sold to most 
of our opinion-forming agencies and 
to the policy-making organs in our 
government, myths like the one suc- 
cessfully propagated during the war, 
and advocated by General Stillwell, 
that we must arm the Communists be- 
cause they were said to be doing most 
of the fighting against the Japanese. It 
was not true. They inflicted less than 
ten per cent of the casualties the Japa- 
nese suffered. But the myth did its job, 
built up the Reds, and built down the 
Chinese government at a crucial pe- 
riod. 

There was the myth that the Com- 
munists in China could not be a threat 
to us because “they won’t be able to 
convert the Chinese to communism.” 
The truth is that they don’t need to 
convert many to take over. They do 
not claim to have more than three 
per cent of the Russians, six per cent 
of the Poles, and eight per cent of 
the Czechs. But they control those 
countries, and who will say that the 
resources and strength of those coun- 
tries are not being used against us? 

We keep judging the Communists’ 
thinking by our own. We naively as- 
sume that the Communists are trying 
to persuade fifty-one per cent of the 
people to join their party because that 
is what a political party does in this 
country. But Communists do not 
work that way. They know that if 
they get a majority of the people in 
their party, they will have as much 
trouble as our parties are having—fac- 
tions fighting among themselves. They 
want only a small per cent of the 
population of a country to form the 
nucleus, a completely regimented iron 
core. 

Another argument is that commun- 
ism does good things for the people, 
that common people are better off 
under it. Look what happened in 
China: the Communists would not let 
the farmers move their grain into the 
cities. Consequently city people grew 
hungry and restless and turned against 
the government. The farmers still had 


all the grain and grew fat on it be- 
cause they had more to eat than ever 
before. And American visitors re- 
ported that “the country people are 
better off.” But they are not better 
off now. The levies on both the 
farmers and city people are higher 
than ever, and they’ve lost their free- 
dom beside. The so-called “better off” 
did not last longer than was necessary 
for the Reds to get their hold fastened 
on the country. 

Then there is the most widely be- 
lieved myth that even if communism 
wins in China, the Chinese will over- 
come it eventually. Since China, the 
myth says, has been conquered again 
and again and has always absorbed her 
conquerors, therefore she will absorb 
this one too. 


That kind of reasoning is just about 
as intelligent as it would be for a 
doctor to argue that a man who has 
cancer should not worry because he 
will get over it just as he did measles, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, and tonsil- 
litis. Unfortunately, every day people 
die of cancer who have never died be- 
fore from other diseases they have 
had. Cancer is a different disease. And 
that is exactly the point: the Com- 
munist conquest of China is as dif- 
ferent from her previous conquests, 
as tuberculosis of the lungs is from 
bronchitis. 


Part of the Communist technique of 
diverting our attention from our own 
interests is to reiterate that the govern- 
ment of China, or the government of 
Greece, or the government of any 
country marked for Red conquest 
(same line everywhere) is so bad that 
it does not deserve our help. The 
answer is: Of course it does not de- 
serve our help. No country does. Our 
government was not set up as a chari- 
table institution. The issue is not 
whether certain other governments 
deserve our help, but whether our 
sons deserve the chance to live and to 
be raised in a free and partially Chris- 
tian environment. And one way to 
assure the latter is finding means to 
help other peoples defend their own 
lands against the Communist invader, 
and thereby help us. The real issue 
then is whether we are to have four 
hundred fifty million Chinese on our 
side against the enemy; or on the 
enemy’s side against us. 

The first thing we must do is wake 
up to the fact that the Communist 
world conspiracy is at war with every- 
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thing we believe in and stand for; not 
just Korea and China, or even Europe, 
are its real targets—for our strength 
is all that stands between it and com- 
plete conquest of the world. 

We must use American military 
strength where and how it can be used 
to greatest advantage—where we are 
strongest and the enemy weakest—in 
the air and on the sea; and not where 
we are weakest and the enemy is 
strongest, on the land. 


OUR JOB IN ASIA 

Now that we have American and 
United Nations forces in Korea we 
must keep them there—if we can 
without too great cost. First, we must 
keep them there because the moral 
effect on the other nations of Asia 
would be disastrous if we were just 
to pull out; they could only succumb 
to the Communists, going down like 
pins before a bowling ball. 

Second, twenty million people in 
South Korea have exhibited magnifi- 
cent steadfastness and faithfulness to 
us with almost no defections. All Asia 
should be reminded constantly that 
several million Koreans left their 
homes and moved South to stay with 
the government of South Korea and 
ourselves; none have gone from South 
to North. That in itself eloquently re- 
veals the lies about the Utopia which 
communism is supposed to set up. 

Third, to tie up and weaken many 
of the best Chinese Communist units 
in Korea keeps them from attacking 
elsewhere and thus buys precious time 
for us to develop long overdue plans 
and programs for the other areas in 
Asia. The Korean operation does not 
make sense; in fact it is criminal sacri- 
fice of American lives, unless it is part 
of a plan for the freedom of all of 
East Asia. Korea can have no real 
future until the Communist rule across 
the border in Manchuria is broken. 

Next we must support and build up 
the strength of the areas in Asia still 
free so that they can defend them- 
selves. That means most immediately 
Japan, Formosa, and the Philippines. 
Our choice in Formosa, for example, 
is not between the Chinese govern- 
ment and something better; it is be- 
tween giving effective aid to the 
Chinese government forces and hav- 
ing the Communists take over, which 
would be far worse from the stand- 
point of the human values Christian 
missionaries want to help the Chinese 
people realize. 
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Furthermore, so long as we hold 
back our aid from those fighting Com- 
munist aggression in Asia, because 
they do not yet come up to our stand- 
ards, we actually are intervening de- 
cisively in favor of our enemies, the 
Communists. That is the worst possi- 
ble alternative. 

We must support and build up the 
anti-Communist resistance movements 
on the mainland of China so that they 
can liberate their country. The Chi- 
nese people should be told that as 
they succeed in liberating themselves, 
we or the U.N. will help them elect 
governments of their own choosing— 
as was done in Greece and Korea. 

To gain independence promptly for 
even the three southern provinces of 
China where the resistance forces are 
strongest is the best and cheapest way, 
perhaps the only way, to save Indo- 
China, Burma, the rest of southeast 
Asia, and India itself. We cannot 
liberate the Chinese from without, 
but we can enable them to liberate 
themselves from within. And we must 
act immediately. Given another year, 
the Reds may be able to liquidate the 
opposition and then Asia cannot be 
saved without our own involvement 
in combat with terrific cost and losses 
to ourselves. 





We must take the offensive to win 
the war of ideas and faiths in Asia. 
Why should we so often seem to do 
a poorer job with the truth than the 
Communists do with their lies? We 
must meet them on their own grounds 
and overcome their propaganda with 
the truth. 

We do not have to tell lies, but we 
do have to tell the truth and back it 
up by living it ourselves, Jesus did 
not say just, “The truth shall make 
you free.” He said: “Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” How can people know the 
truth unless we tell it? How can they 
be expected to believe the words un- 
less they see them actually being lived 
by Christians? 

What our country today needs is 
what Abraham Lincoln prayed for at 
Gettysburg—“Under God, a new 
birth of freedom”—a new understand- 
ing of and dedication to freedom. 

We must prove our Christian faith 
here at home and give it a better 
chance to spread abroad. If we will do 
these things with vigor and good will 
and contagious enthusiasm, the tide of 
tyranny can be turned back without 
a third world war, and free men will 
move ahead under God to build a 
better world. 
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Dr. McCain Named 
Southern Leader 


Dr. James Ross McCain, retiring 
President of Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur, Georgia, has been named by 
the editors of Dixie Business as one 
of the South’s foremost leaders. 

Each year the magazine names 
prominent southerners to the South’s 
Hall of Fame, according to Hubert F. 
Lee, editor and founder of the maga- 
zine. The selection is based on a life- 
time of distinguished service and not 
for accomplishments in a single year, 
Lee said. 

Twenty-five southerners were se- 
lected for the honor this year, bring- 
ing the list for the South’s Hall of 
Fame to 125. Fifty were selected in 
1949 and fifty in 1950. 

Dr. McCain is the only educator 
on the list this year. Other prominent 
churchmen on the list were Bishop 
Arthur J. Moore, World Leader of 
Methodism; and David Ovens, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, philanthropist 
who has recently given large grants to 
Queens College and Davidson College. 

Dr. McCain was also honored April 
g at a birthday celebration at Agnes 
Scott College. He was presented a 
new Buick by alumnae and friends. 
Dr. Wallace M. Alston, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the college who will assume 
the presidency upon Dr. McCain’s 
retirement in July, presided at the 
birthday celebration, which was at- 
tended by over eight hundred people. 


Student to Attend Camp 


Miss Mary Holshouser, junior at 
the Women’s College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, has been 
selected to attend the work camp of 
the World Council of Churches at 
Mainz-Kastel, Germany, this summer. 

Current project at Mainz-Kastel is 
the construction of Gossner Mission. 
Foundations of the mission were dug 
in 1949-50 work camps. 
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Old Church Shows 
Recent Growth 


Membership of Old Waxhaw 
Presbyterian Church, Rural Route 
918, Waxhaw, N.C., is larger now 
than it has ever been since before the 
War Between the States, according to 
E. C. Clyde, pastor. The famous 
church has ninety-five active mem- 
bers and will celebrate its two hun- 
dredth anniversary in 1955. 

Twenty-seven new members have 
joined the church in the past two 
years. This is more than the total 
number added since 1802 when a 
camp meeting attracted people from 
every section of the state. Mr. Clyde 
and the Rev. Leslie H. Patterson, 
executive secretary of the synod of 
South Carolina, brought three new 
members to the church during a week 
of evangelistic services in April. 


Four to Attend 
Adult Conference 


The Inter-Board Adult Council, 
composed of representatives working 
in the field of adult work in the five 
Church boards, has appointed four 
representatives to the National Con- 
ference on “Making the Adult Class 
Vital,” which will be held at Con- 
ference Point Camp, Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, July 22-28. 

Presbyterian, U.S., representatives 
to the conference are: Miss Annie 
Tait Jenkins, Director of Field Pro- 
gram, Board of Women’s Work; 
Cameron Deans, Associate Secretary, 
Division of Men’s Work, Board of 
Education; Dr. Floy Hyde, Asso- 
ciate Director, Leadership Education, 
Board of Education; and a teacher 
of a local adult class yet to be ap- 
pointed. 





how others can miss the boat. 


paid. 


meals a day. 


wait for a cooler climate. 


Tithe— and It Will Be Done 


By J. G. Patton, Jr. 


Executive Secretary, The General Council 


To the established tither it is a constant source of amazement that the church 
must ever be telling about the joys of tithing. He knows about them and wonders 


To the person not tithing it must be rather annoying to have his church con- 
stantly seeking to introduce him to a practice that will inevitably relieve him of 
one-tenth of his income—before food and clothing bills have been paid. 


The church recommends tithing because, next to Christ himself, there is not a 
more valuable product on its shelves. It knows by experience that if God is paid 
first, according to his own plan (the tithe), food and clothing bills will also be 


Tithe, and our vacant pulpits will be filled. Tithe, and the new church wing 
will be added. Tithe, and enjoy better teachers and officers. Tithe, and provide the 
needed missionaries. Tithe, and know that retired ministers are eating three square 


There is but a short time left to sign up for participation in “Our Tithing Ad- 
venture.” Here in the South July is a hot month and all of us are prone to want to 


The actual three months of tithing recommended to complete the Program of 


Progress will not begin until September when the weather is cooler, but the time 
to approve, promote, and initiate the plan is mow—before the minister leaves on 
his vacation—before you make other plans for your summer’s end—before it is too 
late to do the job right. 


Our Tithing Adventure may well become our greatest adventure. 
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Freeland Returns from 
Near East 


The Rev. Paul B. Freeland, Secre- 
tary of Overseas Relief and Inter- 
Church Aid, Board of World Mis- 
sions, was one of six prominent Amer- 
ican churchmen attending the Con- 
ference on Refugees in the Near East, 
Beirut, Lebanon, early in May. The 
conference was sponsored by the 
World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council. 

Freeland said the conference is try- 
ing to get at the facts concerning 
the refugee situation in the Middle 
East in order to recommend possible 
avenues of church help and co- 
operation. He said a report on the 
conference would be published soon. 


Books, Periodical Sales 
Increase 


The Presbyterian Church, US., 
through its Board of Education in- 
creased sales of books and periodicals 
by 591,802 pieces during the year 
which ended March 31, over the pre- 
vious year. Net sales hit $1,215,227.00 
with a net profit of $173,000.00, ac- 
cording to Board Chairman J. J. Mur- 
ray, Lexington, Virginia. 

Analysis of sales and periodicals 
shows 18,228,802 copies sold in 1949- 
50. Because of increased costs, how- 
ever, net profit for the past year 
was $6,000.00 less than that realized 
the previous year. 
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Can | Help Korea? 


What can I do for Korean refugees? 
Send sound, clean clothing. Sweat- 
ers, underwear, socks, coats, trous- 
ers, shoes (no high heels), caps (no 
hats), shirts, blouses, dresses, gloves, 
etc. Also sheets, blankets, and quilts. 

How should I pack it? 

Best way is to place the clothing in 
a canvas duffle bag holding about 
50 pounds. You can get these free 
by writing Church World Service, 
3146 Lucas Avenue, St. Louis 3, 
Missouri. Pack carefully and tie se- 
curely. Clothing will be repacked 
before going overseas. 

W hat else is necessary? 

Ten cents per pound to cover costs 
of processing and shipping overseas 
must be sent under separate cover 
to same address you use in sending 
clothing. 

Where do I send it? 

Only one of two places. These are: 
Church World Service, 3146 Lucas 
Avenue, St. Louis 3, Missouri, or 
Church World Service, New Wind- 
sor, Maryland. 


Pastors Report Radio, 
T.V. Participation 


Two hundred nineteen of eight 
hundred pastors receiving a question- 
naire recently from the Board of 
Church Extension’s Radio Division 
said their sermons were being carried 
by local radio stations every Sunday 
morning. Two hundred twenty-one 
said they conduct daily devotionals 
by radio. At least six are now work- 
ing with some form of television pro- 
gram. 





The following table tells the story 
of growth in the Women’s Work of 
our Church during the year 1950-51. 


Number of Year’s 
Local Women- Increase 
of-the-Church 
Organizations 2,962 58 

Number of 
Women Enlisted 287,211 11,069 


Number of Circles 9,472 451 
Gifts to Local 

Church Work $959,239 $34,633 
Gifts to 

Benevolences $1,841,676 $36,073 
Gifts to all 


Causes $2,800,916 $70,706 
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Belgian Girl Goes 
to Congo Mission 


Miss Lucienne Delforge of Mons, 
Belgium, has been appointed by the 
Board of World Missions as an edu- 
cational missionary to the Belgian 
Congo. She began her work in Bulape 
this spring. 

Miss Delforge was born in Jumet, 
Hainaut, Belgium, and received all her 
education in the schools there. She is 
a member of the Belgian Evangelical 
Missionary Church and had been do- 
ing social work in Belgium for a num- 
ber of years. She took a course of 
special Bible study before going to 
the Congo. 

Miss Delforge is one of several mis- 
sionaries who have been sent to our 
fields from other countries. She speaks 
French and will learn English and 
Tshiluba while in the Congo. 


Store Opening Date Set for 
September 


Board of Education’s new Dallas 
Presbyterian Book Store will be form- 
ally opened September 23, 24, and 
25, according to O. G. Henry, di- 
rector. Henry said the store would 
sponsor a mass meeting of Presbyter- 
ians Sunday afternoon, September 23, 
and that authors and publishers would 
be on hand Monday to greet and meet 
the public. There will be a John Knox 
Press luncheon Monday noon and an 
open house at the store Monday eve- 
ning. 
















Signal Corps photo 


WORSHIP IS WHERE YOU FIND IT 


By Leslie L. O’Connor 


Chaplain in the Marine Corps, stationed in Korea 


The Marine Corps in Korea has 
done an outstanding piece of work. 
It is equipped to operate a dozen miles 
from its base of supplies; yet “up on 
the hill,” in the guerrilla action be- 
tween Pohang-dong and Andong, and 
in the front line action around Hoeng- 
song and north, it has operated from 
seventy to two hundred miles from 
supply source. This situation is im- 
portant in understanding the work of 
the Marine chaplain. His pastorate is 
a military group which is often called 
upon to do the impossible and the 
incredible. Please don’t get me wrong 
—I haven’t been a Marine long enough 
to have been “indoctrinated.” My hat 
is off to them for what I have seen 
them do in the past two months. 

And Marines love their chaplains 
with a fierce and steadfast love. Of 
course, they have hard shells—a rough 
and tough exterior. They grow mus- 
taches and talk about their exploits, 
but with the chaplain they can drop 
the pose and talk about the things 
which really concern them—the 
things they are rejoicing over, wor- 
ried about, hoping for, and planning 
to do. I have never seen so many pic- 
tures of wives, mothers, girl friends, 
babies, dogs, and cars in all my life. 

Their field uniforms have two pock- 
ets on the chest. Standard equipment 
for the right-hand pocket includes a 
pack of cigarettes and odds and ends 
of C-rations. But the left-hand pocket 
over the heart contains a New Testa- 
ment (or Military Missal) and letters 
and pictures. 
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I believe I have seen more volun- 
tary Bible reading by servicemen this 
time than before—during rest periods 
on the march; at night with sleeping 
bags zipped up halfway; and in camp 
during the time of rest and waiting 
while everybody was wondering 
“where away” next. You know, the 
Korean “police action” has been lack- 
ing in clarity and definiteness. In 
former wars the objectives have been 
relatively concrete, with slogans such 
as: “Save the world for democracy” 
and “Remember Pearl Harbor.” The 
lack of objectivity and a clear per- 
spective in the Korean deal makes 
the hardships and dangers personal 
and subjective for many servicemen. 
There is a certain amount of cynicism 
about our indefinite foreign and do- 
mestic policies. There is a question- 
ing about fundamental principles for 
which we as Americans stand. I am 
interpreting this attitude as basically 
a healthy reaction to a situation. The 
North Koreans and Chinese are not 
considered to be the real enemy, but 
to be dupes and pawns of, not a ma- 
tion, but a system which holds the 
individual to be of very small worth. 
And, as I see it, this threat to the 
fundamental tenet of a Christian peo- 
ple that every person has worth in 
the sight of God is causing the return 
to Bible reading. 

But enough of preaching! 

Holy Communion is a form of wor- 
ship well received and attended. In 
camp we had a squad tent for a 
chapel. To make it different we 


draped it with cargo parachutes from 
the air drop, with a white “medical 
department” blanket over packing 
boxes for an altar. And it was pos- 
sible to have a regular intinction* 
Communion set for the service. How- 
ever, in the field these luxuries are left 
“in the rear with the gear.” I inherited 
from the chaplain whom I relieved a 
good solution to the problem. In the 
field Communion service we use a 
single individual glass Communion cup 
like we use in church at home, a two- 
ounce bottle with screw top for wine, 
and a square metal tea box for the 
wafers. This Communion set fits easily 
in one hand and can be carried in the 
same kit with the Red Cross message 
book, stationery, Bible, and order of 
worship book. 

In the field, worship is where you 
find it. We have set up on the hoods 
of jeeps, on boxes in the supply, mess, 
and aid station areas, and reverse 
slopes of hills. 

The chaplain doesn’t have to have 
services to serve. Somehow the men 
seem to feel better just to have the 
chaplain circulating around. He is a 
person much talked about, and the 
phrase, “Aw, go see the chaplain,” is 
only half a jest. I laughed to myself 
when I was visiting a company sitting 
out on the thin edge of things. They 
were rather tense, but when I came up 
they sort of breathed a sigh of relief 
and started joking. One of them said, 
“Well, everything is gonna be all 
right. The chaplain’s here.” I was as 
tense and scared as they were, but 
the fact that I was there seemed to 
give them a chance to relax and think 
of other things. Just the presence of 
the chaplain helps. He doesn’t have 
to go around blowing his top, im- 
pressing people with the fact that he 
is a chaplain. The guys know it and 
respond with a wonderful warmth. 
Many officers especially need and use 
the friendship and fellowship of the 
chaplain, for from time to time they 
are forced by circumstances to make 
command decisions which send their 


*Intinction is defined as, “administration of 
the sacrament by dipping the bread or wafer in 
the wine and administering both together.” 
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men into living hells. They would 
rather go themselves, but instead are 
required to watch and wait. The quiet 
sympathetic understanding of the 
chaplain is much appreciated. 

Planning and scheduling services 
in the field is a headache, because 
nothing is constant but change. Bible 
classes are a touch and go proposi- 
tion. Finding a time and place for 
them is hard enough, but by the time 
the word is passed the units are shuf- 
fled and the chaplain begins again. 
Finally he just relaxes and has Bible 
discussions whenever and wherever 
opportunity presents itself—which is 
quite often with so much Bible read- 
ing being done. I don’t mean to leave 
the impression that everybody is read- 
ing the Bible, but guys you’d never 
expect are reading it critically. In 
such passages as the Sermon on the 
Mount they are finding answers to 
Das Kapital. 

Trying to schedule worship services 
is a headache also. We had four chap- 
lains, including a chaplain attached to 
an artillery outfit. When we were on 
the guerrilla operation there came a 
Saturday when I worked most of the 
day scheduling services for Sunday 
by contacting the various units scat- 
tered over fifteen or twenty miles of 
countryside, arranging for Catholic 
and Protestant services. About 1800 
(6:00 p.m.) I went to the tent of the 
Regimental Commander to give him 
the “skinny” (the lowdown, the 
scoop). His first words when I came 
in were: “Well, Chaplain, tear up 
your church schedule. As of a half an 
hour ago we have made a 180° turn. 
We now have more of the enemy in 
back of us than we have in front of 
us.” So Sunday was used for extensive 
troop movement. The chaplains held 
services when and where we could 
find the men. Monday and Tuesday 
were used for clean-up services for 
units which had been missed on Sun- 
day. When we moved to Wonju and 
North to relatively stable line posi- 
tions, we held service in a catch-as- 
catch-can fashion usually for com- 
pany or platoon strength groups. 

Our last CP (command post) before 
I was evacuated was in the section 
where there had been an ambush of 
an Army unit. Some men had es- 
caped into the hills. When we re- 
captured the ground, search of the 
area brought in survivors who were 
frozen and who had been without 
food for several weeks. They were 
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evacuated through our Regimental 
Aid Station. I will never forget a 
Negro soldier with two frozen legs 
and a frozen arm. He was so weak, 
so tired, and yet so happy he was still 
alive. I noticed he had a New Testa- 
ment in his good hand. That’s the 
way he had been found. When I 
leaned over him and laid my hand on 
his, he looked up, half smiled and half 
sighed, and said, “Chaplain, I’m sure 


glad to see you. I’ve been reading 
this book every day.” 
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THE GREATEST NEWS 
IN 1900 YEARS: 


Man’s Lengthening 67 gs 
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Longer life is yours today—thanks to 
modern science! 

Here is the amazing record— 

Since the turn of the century, over 
18 years have been added to a man’s 
average life span! 

In the days of the Roman Empire, 
the average length of life was 23 years. 
In the United States it climbed to 40 
years by 1850, to 49 years by 1900. Now 
the average life span here is over 67 years 
and life expectancy is still increasing. 

This tremendous increase in life ex- 
pectancy gives us many more years to 
enjoy the blessings of the earth. But— 
we cannot be completely happy in those 
later years unless we enjoy good health. 

Learn how you can best enjoy the 
longer life that science gives you today. 
Get your copy of a fascinating new 24- 


OVALTINE 


The Protecting Supplementary Food Drink 


page illustrated booklet filled with tips 
and pointers on how to get more out of 
life in the later years. 









Send for 
this 
FREE BOOKLET 
"LONGER LIFE 
--. and Better 
Health 
To Enjoy It!”’ 
SS er 
OVALTINE- L2 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Please send me a FREE copy of your 
illustrated booklet, “Longer Life. . . 
and Better Health To Enjoy It!” 
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News Briefs 





HEADLINES FROM THE 16 STATES 


Thirty Churches Build or Remodel... 
Presbyterian Hour Broadcast Over 145 
Stations . . . Radio Division to Produce 
Devotional Films for Television . . . 313 
Honorary Life Memberships Given in 
Women of the Church . . . Joy Gift 
Largest in History .. . 


WITH OUR CHURCHES 


% Montgomery, Alabama—Trinity 
Presbyterian expects to complete pay- 
ments on its church’s quota toward 
the synod’s student work campaign 
before making new commitments to 
rebuild the sanctuary which was de- 
stroyed by fire several months ago. 


» Hot Springs, Arkansas—First Pres- 
byterian Church celebrated its sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary May 13-20. 


» Silvan Springs, Arkansas—New Sil- 
van Springs Presbyterian Church was 
dedicated the middle of April, two 
years after the ground-breaking. 


* Camden, Arkansas—Just completed 
is the new Second Presbyterian 
Church. Pastor is the Rev. A. C. 
Brooks. 


* Brooksville, Florida—Brooksville 
Presbyterian Church was completed 
recently at a cost of approximately 
$50,000. Rev. R. E. Coulter is pastor. 


* Ft. Lauderdale, Florida—Completed 
and fully paid for is the new Covenant 
Presbyterian Church. 


* Dunedin, Florida—Construction has 
started on a new $75,000 educational 
building for the First Presbyterian 
Church, of which Dr. Thomas P. 


Johnson is pastor. 


* Bartow, Florida—Recently organ- 
ized with sixty charter members is the 
McLeod Chapel. Dr. William Hudson 
is temporary supply. 


* Blountstown, Florida—Thirty 
charter members have been signed for 
a new Presbyterian church in Blounts- 
town. 


* Miami, Florida—First Presbyterian 
recently celebrated its fifty-fifth anni- 
versary by recalling early days of the 
church’s history. The church was or- 
ganized April 1, 1896, with four mem- 
bers meeting in a tent across from 
the present Miami Herald building. 


* Miami, Florida—The new Coral 
Terrace Presbyterian Church was of- 
ficially organized with 60 charter 


members April 29. The pastor is the 
Rev. E. A. Finn. 


* Orlando, Florida—Park Lane Pres- 
byterian is celebrating its Silver Anni- 
versary by erecting an educational 
building to accommodate the expand- 
ing membership. Organized twenty- 
five years ago with a charter member- 
ship of 452, the church now has 1500 
on roll. One hundred seven were 
received during the Easter season. 


* Savannah, Georgia—A $125,000 
building fund drive for a new church 
sanctuary for First Presbyterian 
Church is being planned. 


* Atlanta, Georgia—Just completed 
is the $180,000 educational building of 
the new Trinity Presbyterian Church 
in the northwest section of Atlanta. 
The pastor is the Rev. Allison Wil- 
liams. 


* Cornelia, Georgia—New building 
of the First Presbyterian Church was 
dedicated April 8. 


* Griffin, Georgia—Ground break- 
ing ceremony for the $65,000 educa- 
tional building of the First Presby- 
terian Church was held March 20. 


* Flintstone, Georgia—Work has be- 
gun on the $60,000 building for the 
Chattanooga Valley Presbyterian 
Church, according to the Rev. 
Gordon F. Garlington, Jr., pastor. 


* Dalton, Georgia—The 104-year-old 
First Presbyterian Church took in 
twenty-five new member on Easter 
Sunday, according to Dr. S. Wilkes 
Dendy, pastor. 


* Louisville, Kentucky—A $50,000 
addition to the Sunday-school build- 
ing of the Bardstown Road Church 
is being planned. 


* Jackson Springs, North Carolina— 
Jackson Springs Presbyterian Church 
was dedicated on March 18, The 
building, which was constructed in 
1853, was recently remodeled and a 
wing added. The church was started 
in 1817. 


* Charlotte, North Carolina—The 
new Trinity Presbyterian Church was 
organized April 1 in the Belk Chapel 
on Queens College campus, accord- 
ing to acting pastor Dr. H. V. Carson. 
A church location in the Providence 
road area beyond the city limits of 
Charlotte is being selected for the 
new church. 


* Concord, North Carolina—Organ- 
ized on February 11 with Rev. Stacy 
C. Farrior, former missionary to 
China, as its first pastor, was the Cove- 
nant Presbyterian. It is the seventy- 
fifth church in Concord Presbytery. 


* Fayetteville, North Carolina—First 
Presbyterian Church celebrated its 
Sesquicentennial April 22-29. Organ- 
ized in 1800 with the Rev. John Rob- 
inson as its first pastor, the church 
was built in 1816 and rebuilt on the 
original walls following a fire in 1832. 
The Rev. Walker B. Healy, D.D., is 
pastor. 


* Columbia, South Carolina—Eau 
Claire Presbyterian Church is building 
a new sanctuary to seat 450. 


* Columbia, South Carolina—A. new 
$22,000 cement block church build- 
ing for Covenant Presbyterian is un- 
der construction. 


* Sumter, South Carolina—Fraser Me- 
morial Church was organized March 
11 by a commission of Harmony Pres- 
bytery with 105 charter members. 


* Shelbyville, Tennessee—Shelbyville 
Presbyterian has recently completed 
a $75,000 educational building. 


* San Saba, Texas—The $61,000 
building for the New Hope Presby- 
terian Church will be completed early 
in the fall. 
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* San Benito, Texas—Congregation of 
the Mexican Presbyterian Church, 
Rev. J. G. Cavazos, pastor, is holding 
a campaign to raise the remainder of 
$20,000 to finance the construction of 
a new brick church. 


« Crane, Texas—First unit of the new 
First Presbyterian Church is nearing 
completion. 


« La Marque, Texas—First unit of the 
new La Marque Presbyterian is under 
construction only a year after the 
church was organized. Pastor is the 
Rev. Faries J. McDaniel. 


* Houston, Texas—The dedicatory 
service for the Pinecrest Presbyterian 
Church was held March 18. The Rev. 
J. H. M. Boyce is pastor. 


x El Campo, Texas—The lovely new 
$100,000 building of the El Campo 
Presbyterian Church was dedicated in 
March, according to the Rev. Elmer 
D. Wood, pastor. 


* Rule, Texas—Rule Presbyterian 
Church was dedicated this spring. The 
church’s thirty-seven members with 
a few friends financed the construc- 
tion of the $19,500 building, accord- 
ing to the Rev. William Cockerell, 
pastor. 


* Dallas, Texas—The new $65,000 
John Knox Presbyterian Church was 
begun late in March and will be com- 
pleted in September, according to 
the Rev. H. C. Foster, pastor. 


* Nashville, Tennessee—The First 
Presbyterian Church here celebrated 
its hundredth anniversay of the build- 
ing of the church sanctuary in April. 
Dedicated on April 20, 1851, the 
church was designed by the archi- 
tect, Mr. William Strickland, designer 
of the Tennessee State capitol, and is 
an unusual exemplification of the 
Egyptian Revival Style. The sanctuary 
is executed in brilliant hues typical of 
Egyptian style. The church was or- 
ganized on or about November 14, 
1814. 


* Harlingen, Texas—A salute to the 
Rev. Roland Murray, pastor, First 
Presbyterian Church, was broadcast 
recently over the CBS network Rex 
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Allen show. Mr. Murray was lauded 
for his tireless efforts to distribute 
food, clothing, and bedding to hun- 
dreds of needy persons during the 
disastrous freeze which struck the 
valley January 31. 


* Churchville, Virginia—Union Pres- 
byterian Church, which was first or- 
ganized February 15, 1817, is making 
plans for the addition of an educa- 
tional building to the rear of the 
present building. The Rev. Frank L. 
Goodman is pastor. 


* Lynnhaven, Virginia—Recently 
completed is the new Sunday-school 
building for the Lynnhaven Presby- 
terian Church. 


x Appomattox, Virginia—Sunday- 
school building at Appomattox Court 
House Church was completed in June. 
The church entered a three-months’ 
tithing adventure beginning January 
1, and offerings for the quarter totaled 
$1,695, an increase of $730 over the 
largest total for any previous year. 
The budget for benevolences and 
Program of Progress were substan- 
tially oversubscribed. 


* Franklin, Virginia—Franklin Pres- 
byterian Church is nearing comple- 
tion. 


* Floyd, Virginia—Members of the 
Floyd Presbyterian Church have 
added a Sunday-school building to the 
rear of their hundred-year-old church. 


* Petersburg, Virginia—Colonial 
Heights Presbyterian was dedicated 
in March. The hundred-member con- 
gregation marks its twenty-eighth 
anniversary with the dedication of the 
new $40,000 building. 


* South Hillsville, Virginia—Cere- 
monies were held March 18 at the 
site of the future Hillsville Presby- 
terian Church. 


* Richmond, Virginia—Rev. Fred- 
erick H. Olert, D.D., minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Detroit, 
Michigan, has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Richmond. 


* Bristol, Virginia—Mclver Memorial 
Church, named for its first pastor, Dr. 
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Donald Mclver, was dedicated April 
8. Thirty-nine new members were re- 
ceived on Easter Sunday, bringing the 
membership to 124. 


* Cabin Creek, West Virginia—On 
March 18 a commission of Kanawha 
Presbytery organized a Presbyterian 
church at Cabin Creek with forty 
charter members. 


* Huntington, West Virginia—Clos- 
ing thirty years as pastor of the High- 
lawn Presbyterian Church, Dr. Wil- 
liam P. Hooper, who resigned several 
months ago on the advice of his physi- 
cian, has been named pastor emeritus 
and will continue to live in Hunting- 
ton. Rev. John W. Largent, Jr., of 
Palatka, Florida, began his ministry at 
Highlawn April 1. 


WITH OUR SYNODS AND 
PRESBYTERIES 


* Synod of Appalachia—Miss Martha 
Lou Anderson, junior at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, is the new presi- 
dent of the Westminster Youth Fel- 
lowship of the Synod. 


* Synod of North Carolina—Miss 
Mildred Mallard began work April 
15 as the Extension Worker for the 
Synod of North Carolina. She is avail- 
able for surveying new fields for the 
establishment of new Sunday schools. 


* Rev. Harold J. Dudley, new Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Synod, requests 
that future communications pertain- 
ing to the Synod of North Carolina 
be directed to his office at 512 Saint 
Mary’s Street, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. In his capacity as General Secre- 
tary he succeeds Rev. Charles M. 
Gibbs, Fayetteville, as Stated Clerk; 
Dr. E. E. Gillespie, Greensboro, as 
Superintendent of Home Missions; 
and Dr. Dan C. Caldwell, Greensboro, 
as Director of Christian Education. 
Dr. Dudley will also serve as Treas- 
urer of Synod’s funds. 


* Synod of Virginia—Miss Anne 
Fitzgerald, director of religious edu- 
cation at First Presbyterian Church, 
St. Petersburg, Florida, has been 
named director of Sunday School Ex- 
tension in the Synod of Virginia. Her 
first assignment will be in East Han- 
over Presbytery with headquarters in 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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* Synod of West Virginia—A joint 
U.S. and U.S.A. Presbyterian minis- 
ters’ retreat was held at Jackson’s 
Mill, April 30-May 2. Leaders were 
Mr. Walter Barlow, Philadelphia; 
Rev. Eugene D. Witherspoon, Wil- 
mington, North Carolina; and Dr. 
Ralph G. Turnbull; Western Semi- 
nary, Pittsburgh. . 


* Lexington Presbytery—More than 
four hundred Sunday-school workers 
from six counties in Lexington Pres- 
bytery recently attended the thirty- 
seventh annual Sunday School Insti- 
tute at Harrisonburg, Virginia. Speak- 
ers included Dr. Balmer H. Kelly, 
Richmond; Dr. Vernon S. Broyles, 
Atlanta; and Dr. D. B. Walthall, 
Richmond. 


* Red River Presbytery—New stated 
clerk is the Rev. Leonard R. Swinney, 
Vivian Presbyterian Church, Vivian, 
Louisiana. He succeeds the Rev. 
Thomas M. Davis of Ruston. 


* Kanawha Presbytery—Churches of 
Kanawha Presbytery have increased 
their budgets as much as twenty per 
cent for Assembly’s benevolences for 
the coming year. In the last five years 
presbytery’s benevolences have risen 
from $103,996 to $228,697, with the 
number of churches increasing from 
33 to 46 and church membership from 
13,000 to 16,000, 


* Asheville Presbytery—At the di- 
rection of Asheville Presbytery the 
salary of every minister serving in a 
home mission field was increased April 
1 by $25.00 per month. 


* Asheville Presbytery—New officers 
for the Youth Fellowship elected at 
the annual spring rally at Kenilworth 
Presbyterian Church, Asheville, North 


Carolina, are: Beverly Lingo, presi- 
dent; Malcolm Williamson, vice-presi- 
dent; Barbara Gambill, secretary; and 
Otelia Pace, treasurer. Almost two 
hundred young people and leaders 
from eighteen churches attended the 
rally. 


* Concord Presbytery—Plans for the 
development of a summer conference 
center near Old Fort, North Carolina, 
were approved at the quarterly meet- 
ing of Concord Presbytery. The ses- 


sion voted to purchase a six-hundred- 
acre tract known as the Lake Refuge 
property now owned by Mrs. D. M. 
McIntosh. The property is to be used 
principally as a youth encampment 
grounds. Cabins will be put in use this 
summer and further development 
made as soon as possible. 


WITH OUR AGENCIES 


Board of Annuities and Relief 
Louisville, Kentucky 


* Dr. Wade H. Boggs, Executive 
Secretary, announced at the April 18 
meeting of the Board that this year’s 
Joy Gift, which amounted to $245,- 
953-95, is the largest ever received for 
ministerial relief in one year. $186,000 
was received in 1949-50, and $196,000 
in 1948-49, Dr. Boggs said. 

Financial reports of the Board indi- 
cated that $426,944.79 has been re- 
ceived from living donors for relief 
during 1950-51 and $53,146.14 from 
other sources. 

New officers elected by the Board 
are: Mr. Charles B. Castner, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, Chairman; Mr. 
Charles J. Currie, Atlanta, Georgia, 
Vice-Chairman; Rev. W. H. Hopper, 
Louisville, Kentucky, Treasurer; Dr. 
Bernard A. Mcllhany, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Secretary. 

Upon the invitation of Mr. Charles 
J. Currie, the next meeting of the 
Board will be held in Atlanta, 
Georgia, July 1o. 


Board of Church Extension 

Atlanta, Georgia 

* “Presbyterian Hour” was broadcast 
over 145 stations during January, 
February, and March, 1951, according 
to a report to the Board of Church 
Extension by its Radio Division. 

A recommendation was made and 
adopted by the Board at its last meet- 
ing to budget $10,000 for the produc- 
tion of devotional films for use on 
television during the current year. 
The Board also authorized the pur- 
chase by the Radio Division of mo- 
tion picture equipment suitable to 
making 16mm films for television. 


Board of Education 
Richmond, Virginia 
* Mr. Dubose McLane, Director of 
Production, and Rev. John Linton, Di- 
rector, Publishing and Sales, recently 


attended the first annual meeting of 
the Protestant Church-Owned Pub- 
lishers’ Association in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. The program of the 
association is devoted to_ business 
problems involved in producing and 
distributing materials for Protestant 
churches. Member houses composing 
the association operate nearly seventy 
book stores and have annual sales re- 
ceipts in excess of forty million dol- 
lars. 


Board of Women’s Work 
Atlanta, Georgia 


* 313 Honorary Life Memberships 
in the Women of the Church have 
been bestowed on church members 
this year by the Board of Women’s 
Work. Three of these were outstand- 
ing ministers of our Church. Seven 
Memorial Memberships were given. 

The study guide for the intensive 
Bible study of the Women of the 
Church for 1951-52, “Applied Chris- 
tianity,” by Dr. Samuel McPheeters 
Glasgow, has been translated into 
Spanish so that women of Texas- 
Mexican Presbyterial may have it in 
their native tongue. Translation was 
by Synod’s Secretary for Latin- 
American work, Rev. E. A. J. Seddon, 
Jr., of Austin. 


General Council 
Decatur, Georgia 


* Dr. J. R. McCain, retiring president 
of Agnes Scott College, Decatur, 
Georgia, was re-elected Chairman of 
the General Council at its meeting in 
Atlanta, Georgia, May 1-3. 

The General Council has set up an 
appropriation for awarding prizes for 
the best annual essay on Christian 
Stewardship by a seminary student. 


WITH OUR SCHOOLS AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


* Little Rock, Arkansas—A_ special 
committee has been appointed to 
study the possible merger of the two 
Presbyterian colleges in Arkansas, 
Arkansas College at Batesville and the 
College of the Ozarks at Clarksville, 
according to an announcement by A. 
Walton Litz, moderator of the Synod. 


* Kingsville, Texas—Dr. S. Brooks 
McLane, President, Tex.-Mex., reports 
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a bequest to be known as the Flor- 
ence M. Kraeger Scholarship. 


* Maxton, North Carolina—Presby- 
terian Junior College annual, The Bag- 
pipe, 1950, received first place award 
in its group at the meeting of the 
Southern Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation held at Washington and Lee 
University, April 27-30. The student 
newspaper, The Sandspur, received 
fifth place in its group. 


* Knoxville, Tennessee—Mrs. James 
H. Anderson recently gave her $50,000 
home to the University of Tennessee. 
The building, which is to serve as a 
memorial to her husband, will be 
sponsored by the First Presbyterian 
Church as a gathering place for Pres- 
byterian students. The assistant pastor 
at First Church in charge of student 
work, Rev. David E. Wilkinson, and 
his family will occupy an apartment 
in the new center. 





* Decatur, Georgia—Agnes Scott 
College participated, with eight col- 
leges and universities in the Atlanta 
area, in an eight-weeks experimental 
series of educational programs pre- 
sented by WSB-TV, Atlanta. The 
series, titled “Live and Learn,” was 
telecast from 10:00 to 10:30 a.m. 
Monday through Friday, April 2- 
May 25. The experiment was con- 
ducted in an effort to determine pub- 
lic response to educational material 
on television. Subject matter covered 
a broad range, including teacher train- 
ing, astronomy, United Nations, and 
education abroad. 

* Austin, Texas—New officers of 
Austin Seminary are: Joseph A. 
Slicker of Cisco, Texas, president; 
J. Allen Smith, Alvin, Texas, vice- 
president; Flynn V. Long, Jr., Aus- 
tin, Texas, secretary; Excell Coon, 
Itasca, Texas, treasurer; W. A. Dealey, 
Dallas, Texas, Theolog editor; and 
James I. Logan, Jr., Paris, Texas, as- 
sistant Theolog editor. 


* Staunton, Virginia—Five $700 com- 
petitive scholarships have been 
awarded to freshmen who will enter 
Mary Baldwin College in September 
1951, according to Dean Martha S. 
Grafton. They are: Elizabeth Robin- 
son, Herndon, Virginia; Margaret 
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Neel Query, Greenwood, South Caro- 
lina; Ann Firmin, Oak Ridge, Ten- 


nessee; Helen Grover, Moorefield, 
West Virginia; and Mary Orvin Dev- 
lin, Memphis, Tennessee. Grace Mi- 
zuno of Nagoya, Japan, will also re- 
ceive a tuition scholarship from the 
college next year. 


* Memphis, Tennessee—Southwest- 
ern at Memphis has been named the 
beneficiary of a $200,000 trust fund 
established by Mrs. Charles R. Glover 
of Evanston, Illinois, as a memorial to 
her husband. The gift will endow the 
Charles R. Glover Chair of English 
Studies. 





* Hampden-Sydney, Virginia— 
Hampden-Sydney College was be- 
queathed $33,000 from the estate of 
Mr. Wesley R. Holden, prominent 
citizen of Tappahannock, Virginia. 


* Maxton, North Carolina—Mr. 
Charles Neil Watson of Blacksburg, 
Virginia, has joined the faculty of 
Presbyterian Junior College, Maxton. 
He recently received the master’s de- 
gree in English from the University 
of North Carolina. 


* Davidson, North Carolina—Mr. 
Sam R. Spencer, Jr., of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and Columbia, South 
Carolina, has been named Assistant 
to the President at Davidson College, 
President John R. Cunningham has 
announced. Mr. Spencer, who is now 
at Harvard University, will begin 
work at Davidson this summer. 


* Decatur, Georgia—Smyth Lecturer 
for 1952 at Columbia Theological 
Seminary will be Dr. Kenneth Scott 
Latourette of the Yale Divinity 
School. His subject will be “The 
World Mission of the Church in Our 
Day.” Dr. Donald W. Richardson 
gave the address this year on “Chris- 
tianity and Other Religions.” 


* Clinton, South Carolina—Dr. Alex 
T. Stump of Presbyterian College was 
elected president of the South Caro- 
lina Academy of Science at the 
group’s twenty-fourth annual meet- 
ing at the University of South Caro- 
lina, April 21. 


* Richmond, Virginia—New officers 
at Union Theological Seminary for 





1951-52 are: Robert G. Patterson, 
Bluefield, West Virginia, president; 
Mac Turnage, Gulfport, Mississippi, 
secretary; Thomas F. Clark, Bladen, 
North Carolina, and John L. Payne, 
Jr., Davidson, North Carolina, mem- 
bers of the executive cabinet. Com- 
mittee chairmen include Sam N. 
Thomas, Pink Hill, North Carolina, 
physical life; William Plonk, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, social life; Wil- 
liam Cohill, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
spiritual life; and Curtis Harper, 
Lynchburg, Virginia, and Richard 
Morgan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
co-chairmen of ecumenical life. 


* Raleigh, North Carolina—The 
Board of Trustees of Peace College 
honored Mr. and Mrs. William C. 
Pressly March 13 with a gift of silver 
service in recognition of Dr. Pressly’s 
twenty-fifth year as president. Presi- 
dent Pressly reports an endowment of 
$220,000 for the school and gifts of 
almost $12,000 this year. Two hun- 
dred fifty-two students from eleven 
states and two foreign countries were 
enrolled this year. 


* Durant, Oklahoma—A_ liberalized 
policy of scholarship grants of aid 
to students so that any young person 
willing to work some can attain a 
college education has been announced 
by Miss Amy Robinson, president, 
Oklahoma Presbyterian College at 
Durant. The college, which is man- 
aged by trustees appointed by the 
Synod of Oklahoma, is to be fully 
co-educational beginning with the 
next term. 


* Richmond, Virginia—Student body 
officers recently elected by the As- 
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sembly’s Training School for next 
session are: Miss Jo Anne Heizer, 
Rawlings, Virginia, president; Miss 
Elizabeth Collins, Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, vice-president; Miss Virginia Mc- 
Arthur, Meridian, Mississippi, secre- 
tary; Miss Mary V. Atkinson, St. 
Petersburg, Florida, treasurer. Com- 
mittee chairmen are: Miss Joan Rod- 
rian, Bluefield, West Virginia, spirit- 
ual life; and Miss Elizabeth Blake, 
Baltimore, Maryland, social activities. 


*Davidson, North Carolina—Eighty- 
four candidates for the ministry, more 
than ten per cent of the Davidson 
College student body, are taking pre- 
ministerial courses at Davidson this 
year. According to President John R. 
Cunningham, seven are seniors; seven- 
teen are juniors; twenty-five are 
sophomores; and fourteen are fresh- 
men. The student body president and 
the Y.M.C.A. president are both min- 
isterial students. 


*Gainesville, Florida—Robert Hull, 
freshman at the University of Florida 
and representing the student work of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S., is a 
member of the planning committee 
for the 1952 Quadrennial of the 
United Student Christian Council. 
The committee, which met recently 
to submit plans to the Executive Com- 
mittee meeting of the USC in May, is 
composed of representatives from the 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Presbyterian 
Churches, U.S., and U.S.A., Episcopal 
Church, Congregational -Christian 
Church, Methodist Church, Lutheran 
Student Association, Student Volun- 
teer Movement, and Inter-Seminary 
Movement. 


WITH OUR MISSIONARIES 


Korea Mission 


*Miss Mariella Talmage, Miss Gene 
Lindler, and Rev. John Talmage re- 
turned to their work in Korea May 5 
from Japan. 


*Dr. Paul S. Crane began his fur- 
lough year in June, leaving Japan 
sometime around the first of the 
month. He has been appointed first 
assistant resident in surgery at the 
Union Memorial Hospital in Balti- 
more, Maryland, beginning July 1. 
Dr. Crane is the son of Rev. and Mrs. 


J. C. Crane, long-time missionaries to 
Korea who are now living in Gulf- 
port, Mississippi. Dr. Ovid Bush will 
carry on the work in Chunju. 


Brazil Mission 


*Kathryn Doris Charles was born 
March 15 in Anapolis in the State of 
Goiaz to Rev. and Mrs. Douglas 
Charles of the West Brazil Mission. 
Mrs. Charles is the former Carolyn 
Stowell, and they are stationed at 
Monte Carmelo. 


Belgian Congo Mission 


*The L. G. DeLands of the Bulape 
Station arrived in New York May 3 
for their regular furlough. Their 
daughter, Bertha Jean, has been at- 
tending Peace College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, the past four years. 


*Rev. and Mrs. R. F. Cleveland re- 
turned March 31 from Africa for 
their last furlough year before their 
time of service is over. 


*Harry M. Punt of our Congo Mis- 

sion was ordained into the ministry 
by Abingdon Presbytery, Synod of 
Appalachia, on April 18. Mr. and Mrs. 
Punt have been serving as associate 
workers with our Congo Mission for 
six years. The Punts’ home was at 
Breda, Holland, and they are citizens 
of The Netherlands. 


Japan Mission 

*As we go to press, the following 
Japan missionaries are scheduled to 
leave Japan for their furlough year: 
Mr. and Mrs. W. C. McLauchlin to 
arrive in San Francisco July 12; Miss 
Margaret Archibald, to leave Japan 
around July 20; and Mr. and Mrs. 
L. W. Moore, and Bobby, to arrive 
in San Francisco or Los Angeles 


July 27. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


*Burlington, North Carolina—Mrs. 
R. C. Morrow, former missionary to 
(Continued on page 63) 


Men’‘s Convention Planning Committee 





Lens-eye view of over-all conventions committee which acts as clearinghouse for 
regional committees spearheading four conventions for men in October and November 
at Greensboro, Jacksonville, Nashville, and Dallas. The theme for all conventions will 
be “Christ and You—Partners for Action.” 

Front row, left to right, are Dr. J. G. Patton, Jr., executive secretary, The General 
Council; Dr. Wade H. Boggs, executive secretary, Board of Annuities and Relief; 
Mr. Clinton Harris, general manager of publication division, Board of Education; 
Mr. R. L. Landis, Mississippi regional D.R.E.; Dr. W. B. Sullivan, Virginia regional 
D.R.E.; Dr. S. J. Patterson, Jr., secretary, division of men’s work; Mr. Grant Webster, 
secretary, Assembly Men’s Council. 

Back row, left to right, are Dr. Marion A. Boggs, pastor, Second Presbyterian 
Church, Little Rock, Arkansas; Rev. William M. Belk, Florida regional D.R.E.; Dr. 
J. O. Mann, North Carolina regional D.R.E.; Mr. T. Alex Grant, key layman, Staun- 
ton, Virginia; Dr. Harmon B. Ramsey, pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Athens, 
Georgia; Dr. Andrew R. Bird, Jr., pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Huntington, 
West Virginia; Dr. Vernon S. Broyles, executive secretary, Board of Church Exten- 
sion; Dr. Leroy P. Burney, co-ordinator, Program of Progress. 
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Stephen R. Salmon, $2,000 Mary Gertrude Rodriguez, $1,600 





Robert E. Pate, $1,200 


Patricia Anne Hale, $1,000 


Scholarship Winners Announced 


Twenty outstanding high school seniors win scholarships to Presbyterian colleges 


First place in our Church’s seventh 
annual Competitive Scholarship Con- 
test has been awarded to Stephen 
Salmon, a Texas entrant; with winners 
from Louisiana, Kentucky, and Vir- 
ginia taking the next three scholar- 
ships. This year five of the twenty 
scholarships went to contestants from 
Virginia, and three each from Texas 
and Mississippi. In other years, Geor- 
gia, Mississippi, and North Carolina 
are synods which have been outstand- 
ing in the number of successful con- 
testants. This year, Snedecor Me- 
morial Synod has the distinction of 
having a scholarship winner for the 
first time. 

Stephen Salmon, of Mount Pleasant, 
Texas, a minister’s son and himself a 
candidate for the ministry, has been 
awarded first place. Following him 
are Mary Gertrude Rodriguez, Mon- 
roe, Louisiana; Robert Pate, Paducah, 
Kentucky; Patricia Hale, Staunton, 
Virginia; Robert Power, Sardis, Mis- 
sissippi; Eleanor Briggs, Beaumont, 
Texas; Mary Bird, Strasburg, Virginia; 
Vera Elizabeth Watson, Marks, Mis- 
sissippi; Margaret Williamson, Monti- 
cello, Arkansas; Harry Hassall, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; Julius Melton, Jr., 
Clinton, Mississippi; Elizabeth Robin- 
son, Herndon, Virginia; Virginia 
Hicks, San Antonio, Texas; Mary 
Rice Whiting, Camden, South Caro- 
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lina; Mowbray Allan, Hampden-Syd- 
ney, Virginia; Billie Josephine 
O’Bryan, Belton, South Carolina; 
Dunbar Ogden III, Staunton, Virginia; 
Elizabeth McPheeters, Greensboro, 
North Carolina; Nancy Adams, Kosci- 
usko, Mississippi; Elizabeth Ann Jacks, 
Decatur, Georgia. 

The first four scholarships are on a 
four-year basis (the largest amounts 
to five hundred dollars each year); 
the remaining sixteen are for one year 
only (ranging from five hundred to 
one hundred dollars). The contest is 
open to high school seniors who are 
members of the Presbyterian Church, 
U\S., and the awards are to be used 
only at colleges of our own Church. 
Each contestant submits an autobiog- 
raphy, an essay on the values of the 
Christian college, a transcript of his 
high school grades, and an account of 


his activities and his reasons for de- 
siring to attend college. A psycho- 
logical test and an English test are 
given, and references are obtained. 
The task of the judges in examining 
and evaluating these entries is very 
difficult, because nearly all the con- 
testants—this year totalling one hun- 
dred seventy-five—are of college cali- 
ber. The young people listed here 
rank very high on every one of the 
points considered. 

Almost without exception the 
young people who since 1945 have 
been awarded these scholarships, have 
continued to make a good record in 
college, not only in scholarship, but 
in citizenship and churchmanship; and 
we have good reason to believe that 
they are continuing to uphoid our 
Church’s high standards in their wider 
relationships. 
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World Missions at Work 





(Address: A. P. C. 
Via Mwena Ditu, Congo Belge, 


Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 

Mission, Bibanga, 
Africa) 
Allen, Miss Virginia 


Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day 
Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 


*McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 


Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
*Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William III 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 
Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
White, Dr. and Mrs. Carleton 


Bulape Station, 1915 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Bulape, 
MWEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 

Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
*DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G 

Delforge, Miss Lucienne 

Lewis, Miss Florence 

McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
*Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
*Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 

Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 


Kakinda, 1948 


Pedren: A. P. C. M., Kakinda, 
UPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
seamen Miss Alice (R.N.) 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Kasha Station, 1935 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Kasha, 

LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. 

*Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. (R.N.) 


. Lubondai Station, 1924 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 

TSHIMBULU, Congo Belge, Africa 
*Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
tHertwig, Mrs. Maria P. 
tIrby, r. and Mrs. James A. 
McLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 
*Moore, Miss Florence 

Moore, Miss mereeret W. (R.N.) 
tPhipps, Miss Ruth P 

Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
*Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 
Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 

Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 


Luebo Station, 1891 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Boehler, Miss Emily 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
McMurry, Miss nag 2 (R.N.) 
Miller, Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
*tPunt, Rev. and Mrs. Harry M. 
Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 
*Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John 8. 
*Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan C., Jr. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 


Luluabourg, 1946 
(Address: A. P. C. M.. LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Brunkhurst, Miss Audrey 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. H. 
*Crawford, Miss Mary 
*Halverstadt, Mr. pom § firs. James A. 
tRice, Miss Madge 


Mboi Station, 1937 
(Address: A. P. C. M., y > ae 
Congo Belge, A frica) 
*Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Fisch, Miss Clara 
Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N.) 
*Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 
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Moma Station, 1942 
(Address: Moma, LUISA, [Par Kam- 
ponde Gare] Congo Belge, Africa) 
King, Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. 
McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
McElroy, Miss Lucile (R. > J 
*Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T 
Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robi. 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutoto Station, 1912 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 
LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 
McDonald, Miss Nolie 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Sr. 
*Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 
Muris, Miss Jacqueline 
Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 
Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 
Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. C. 
Wiggs, Miss Blanche Torrey (R.N.) 


Study in Brussels 
(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions 

Protestantes du Congo Belge. 5 Rue 
du Champ-de-Mars, Brussels, Belgium) 

Fulson, Miss Nan (R.N.) 

Norwood, Miss Helen 

Pritchard, Mr. John C. 

Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 

Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 

Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 


nia 


Brazil 


STUDY IN BRAZIL—CAMPINAS 
(Address: Caixa Postal No. 15, 
Campinas, Est. de S&o Paulo, Brazil) 

Coit, Mr. A. B., Jr. 

Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 
Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
McLane, ev. and Mrs. C. Rogers 
Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 

Stout, Mr. and Mrs. John 

Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth 


Rio de Janeiro 
(Address: Rua Buenos Aires, 135, 
Rio de Janeiro, D.F., Brazil) 


Gammon, Miss Billy H. 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 
Alfenas Station, 1946 


(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 


*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 


Cambuquira Station, 1942 
(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
Brazil) 

Marchant, Miss Genevieve 


Campo Belo Station, 1920 
(Address: Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 

*Benchoff, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 


Dourados Station, 1930 
(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, via 
Camp Grande, Brazil) 
*Cockrell, Miss Susan 
Peck, Miss Katherine 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Formiga Station, 1938 
(Address: Caixa 39, Formiga, Minas 
Gerais, Brazil) 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 


Lavras Station, 1893 

(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 

Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
*Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 

Carnahan, Miss Margaret 

Gammon, Mrs 

Hopkins, Mr. and) Mrs. David J. 
*Lacy, Miss Sai 

Wheelock, ie. 0 Fy Mrs. John H. 





Paraguacu Paulista 
(Address: Caixa 88, Paraguacu Paulista, 
E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Heflin, Miss Pauline 


Varginha Station, 1921 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Davis, Miss Margarida Lee 
Foster, Miss Edith 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 
Belem Station 
(Address: Rua Joao Balbi, 356, 
elem, Para, Brazil) 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 

Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
*Boyd, Miss Nancy A. 

Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline 

Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Smith, "Miss Mary Virginia 

*Watson, Rev. and Mrs. Malcolm L. 

Recife (Pernambuco) Station, 1873 
(Address: Colegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 
Brazil) 

Collette, Miss Ruth Burton 
*Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 

Pipkin, Miss Ann 

Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte 

(Address: Beco da Fabrica, 208, 
Recife, Brazil) 

Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 


Fortaleza 


(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza 
Ceara, Brazil) 


*Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 


Natal 


(Address: Caixa Postal 88, Natal, 
Rio Grande do Norte, Brazil) 


Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hoge 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Anapolis 
(Address: Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis, 
Est. de Goiaz, Brazil) 

Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 

Araxa Station 
(Address: Caixa 136, Araxa, Minas 

Gerais, Brazil) 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 


Carmo do Parnahyba 
(Address: Carmo do Parnahyba, 
Minas, Brazil) 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Monte Carmelo Station, 1950 
(Address: Caixa Postal 86, Monte Car- 
melo, Minas Gerais, Brazil) 

Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 


Patrocinio Station, 1925 
(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 

Butler, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 
Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E. H., Jr. 

Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Hurst, "Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
Little, Miss Martha 
Viser, Rev. and Mrs. John G. 
Paracatu 
(Address: E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J 


Goiania Station, 1940 
(Address: Caixa No. 6, Goiania, Goias, 
Brazil) 

“Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 


Uberaba 


(Address: Caixa 155, Uberaba, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 


*Skelton, Rev. James H.., Jr. 





Uberlandia, 1932 


(Address: Caixa Postal 36, Uberlandia, 
Minas, Brazil ) 


Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 


Uruana 


(Address: Uruana, Est. de Goias, 
Brazil) 


Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 


China 


CHINA MISSION 
Chinkiang Station, 1883 
(Address: Chinkiang, Kiangsu, China) 
Dunlap, Miss Chariotte (R.N.) 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
*Wood, Miss 1. P. (R.N.) 
Worth, Miss Ruth 
Foochow, Fu. 
(Address: Foochow, Fu., China) 
*Iverson, Dr. Lalla 
c/o Dr. E. P. Hayes 
Formosa 


ttMontgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J N. 
(formerly Shanghai) 
(Address: c/o Rev. James Dickson 
2 of 94 Chung Shan Road, 
Mackay Hospital, Taipeh, Formosa) 
ttWells, Miss Lillian C., 
(formerly Hwaianfu) 
43 Mackay Street, Tamsui, Formosa 
Haichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Haichow, Kiangsu, China) 
*Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. 8. 


Hangchow Station, 1867 
(Address: Hangchow, Chekiang, China) 


*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
*Stribling, Miss Frances 


Hwaianfu Station, 1904 
( Address: Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, China) 


Hwai-Yin Station, 1887 


(Address: Hwai-Yin [Tsingkiangpu] 
Kiangsu, China) 


*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 


Kashing Station, 1895 
(Address: Kashing, Chekiang, China) 


*Hudson, Dr. and Mrs. George A. 
Wilkerson, Dr. and *Mrs. Joseph L. 


Kiangyin Station, 1895 
(Address: Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China) 


Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion 


Shanghai Station, 1947 


(Address: 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China) 


*Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 

*Farrior, iss Ruth 

*Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. S. C. 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 


Soochow Station, 1872 
(Address: Soochow, Kiangsu, China) 


Suchowfu Station, 1896 
(Address: Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China) 
*Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 


Taichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Taichow, Kiangsu, via 
Chinkiang, China) 

*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Fraser, Miss Gussie 
*Mizell, Miss Marguerite 
*Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. Henry 8. 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robert P. 


Tenghsien Station 
(Address: Tenghsien, Shantung, China) 
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United Board for Christian 
Colleges in China 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 


Wusih 


(Address: Mei Yuan, Wusih, Ku, 
China) 


*Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. Martin A. 


Ecuador 


(Address: Casilla 2320, Quito, Ecuador) 
Dilworth, Rev. and Mrs. Donald R. 
Temporarily located for study at 
Apartado 1535, San Jose, Costa Rica. 
cmiguiets 


Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 
Gifu Station, 1917 


(Address: 6 Kokonoe-Cho, 1 Chome, 
Gifu, Japan) 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 


Kobe Station, 1890 


Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., Jr. 
48 B, 3 Chome, Nakashima Dori, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. William P. 

1478 Shironomae, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi Nada-Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Brady, Mr. John H. 

Kotobuki, Takaha, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, 

Gunn, Miss Coline 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Holmes, Miss Jean 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

ttKok, Miss Annie 
1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

ttMontgomery, Miss Virginia H. 
1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 

3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 

1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 

Kotobuki, Takaha, Nada-Ku, Kobe, 
Japan 

Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 

1478 Aza Shiro-no-mae, Mikage-Cho, 

Muko-Gun, Hyogo Ken, Kobe, Japan 
*Sells, Miss Margaret 

1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 

Kobe, Japan 


*On furlough. 

emporary Assignment. 
+Teacher of missionary children. 
{Associate and short term worker. 





Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. John W. 
(formerly in China) 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 


Kochi Station 
(Address: 35 Minami Yoriki-Cho, 
Kochi, Japan) 
Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 


Marugame Station, 1920 
(Address: 439 Nakafu, Marugame, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan) 

*Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A.., Jr. 
Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
430 Nakafu, Marugame, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 
ttTaylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
167 Kamijikata Cho, Marugame, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan 
Nagoya Station, 1887 
Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama 
Cho, Higashi P.O., Nagoya, Japan 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116, 2 Chome, Yagoto-Cho, Kasugai 
Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
tHenderlite, Dr. Rachel 
33, 4 Chome, Chikara Machi, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
McNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama 
Cho, Higashi P.O., Nagoya, Japan 
Smythe, Mrs. L. C. M. 
33, 4 Chome, Chikara Machi, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Takamatsu Station, 1898 
(Address: 65 Saiwai Cho, Roku Bancho, 
Takamatsu, Japan) 
*Gardner, Miss Emma Eve 


Zentsuji 
(Address: Shikoku Christian College, 
Zentsuji, Kagawa Ken, Japan) 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 
—o— 


Korea 


(The following addresses are correct as of 
May 15, 1951.) 


IN THE STATES ON FURLOUGH 


*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. (Chunju) 
*Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 


(Chunju) 
*Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Howard B., Jr. 

(Chunju) 
*Winn, Miss Emily (Chunju) 
*Dodson, Miss Mary L. (Kwangju) 
*Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. (Kwangju) 
*McQueen, Miss Anna Kwangju) 


*Miller, Rev. and Mrs. M. M. (Kwangju) 
*Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 
(Kwangju) 





*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


(Kwangju) 

*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph “s 
b (Mokpo) 
*Hopper, Miss Margaret (Mokpo) 
*Talmage, Miss Janet (Mokpo) 

*Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 

: (Mokpo) 
*Biggar, Miss Meta (Soonchun) 


*Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. Kelly 
(Soonchun) 


TEMPORARILY IN JAPAN 
Karuizawa 
Address: House No. 1074, Karuizawa, 
Nagano Ken, Japan) 
Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert 


Nagoya 
(Address: 1 of 31 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, 
Shown-Ku, Nagoya, Japan) 
Boyer, Mrs. E. T. 
Crane, Miss Janet 
Miller, Miss Louise 


Kobe 
(Address: 3 Kumochicho, 1 Chome, 
Fukiai-Ku, Kobe, Japan) 
Cumming, Mrs. Bruce A. 
(Address: 112 Yamamoto dori, 4 Chome, 
Ikuta-ku, Kobe, Japan) 
Fontaine, Miss Lena 
Green, Miss Willie B. 
McMurphy, Miss Ada 
Talmage, Mrs. John E 
(Address: 111-3 Kitano Cho, 4 Chome, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan) 
Crane, Mrs. Paul S. 
Bush, Mrs. Ovid B., Jr. 
IN KOREA 
(Address: U.S.C.A.C., Korea, Cholla 
Pukdo Team, 8201 Army Unit, APO 59, 
San Francisco, California) 
Boyer, Rev. E. T. 
Bush, Dr. Ovid B., Jr. 
Crane, Dr. Paul 8S. 
Cumming, Rev. Bruce A. 
Lindler, Miss Gene 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Root, Miss Florence 
Talmage, Rev. John E 
Talmage, Miss Mariella (R.N.) 


—o— 


Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION 
Chilpancingo Station, 1921 
(Address: 5 de Mayo 6, Chilpancingo, 

uerrero, Mexico) 
*tYeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 
Coyoacan Station 


(Address: Cuahutemoc 45, Coyoacan, 
D.F., Mexico) 





POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, and Korea require 5 cents for 
the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional ounce 
or fraction of an ounce. Air-mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan, and 
Korea at the rate of 25 cents per half ounce; however, air-mail folders may be 


obtained at the post office for 10 cents. 


Letters to Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and conditions which 
would apply to them if they were addressed for delivery in the United States. 








Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 
(Address: Guerrero 13) 
Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
(Address: Cuernavaca, Mexico) 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 
Cuetzala 
(Address: Cuetzala, Guerrero, Mexico) 
*Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) 
Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 
Cuetzala del Progreso, Guerrero, 
Mexico 
Mexico City 
(Address: Arenol 42, Villa Obregon, 
D. F., Mexico) 
Dixon, Miss Sara A. 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. 
Southerland, Miss Jane 
Morelia Station, 1919 
(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz” Morelia, 
ichoacan, Mexico) 
McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn (R.N.) 
Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 
*Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 
Wing, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T., Jr. 


San Luis Potosi 
(Address: San Luis, Potosi, S.L.P., 
Mexico) 
Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Galeana No. 24, Apart. 6 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
Iturbide 45, Apt. 11 
Taxco Station 
(Address: Apartado No. 8, 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Nickles, Miss Florence 
Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 
Teloloapan 
(Address: Madero 7, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
Bassett, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
Hoverson, Mr. Richard 
McClendon, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. 
Tixtla 
(Address: Independencia No. 1, 
Tixtla, Guerrero, Mexico) 
McClelland, Miss Alice J. 


Toluca 
(Address: Sor Juana Inez de la Crus 
No. 14 Altos, Toluca, Mexico) 
Beaty, Miss Lettie 
*Pemberton, Miss Helen 


Uruapan 
(Address: Pino Suarex 38, Uruapan, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 
Ross, Rev. H. L. 


Zitacuaro, 1919 
(Address: Apartado 32, Zitacuaro, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 
Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 


Regular mail to Brazil is 3 cents per ounce, and air-mail rates to Brazil are 10 


cents per half ounce. 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China, 


ommercial papers 1% cents for each 2 ounces with a minimum charge of 5 


ae. and Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 
ce 


nts. 
Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For Mexico, address to station direct. 


For Africa, Brazil, and China we do not advise the use of parcel post. 
Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and require- 


ments of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest 


Guide. 


‘ostal 





News Briefs 


(Continued from page 60) 


Mexico, died on April 18. The Mor- 
rows were retired in February after 


May 3 in Richmond, Virginia, at the 
age of eighty. She was a missionary 
to China from 1908 to 1941. Miss 
Wilson was the sister of Mrs. Ed 
Currie, China missionary now in Rich- 


mond, Virginia. 


serving forty-one years in Mexico. 


Miss Annie Randolph Vaughan 
Wilson, former China missionary, died 


JULY, 1951 


Miss Virginia Holladay, missionary 
to the Belgian Congo, died of a heart 
attack in Chattanooga, Tennessee, 


May 8, 1951. She had been in the 
United States since last June on her 
regular furlough and was planning to 
return to the Congo in June of this 
year. Miss Holladay started the Cen- 


tral School for children of mission- 
aries to the Congo, and she was its 


principal for eleven years. Since 1947 
she had been working with native 
girls at Bibanga, Belgian Congo. 
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INCOME CHECKS for Life 
f- Yours. a fer Guclhor... 00 foully 


~Snd... at the same time... your invested funds become a GIFT to Foreign Mis- 


sions, thus making it possible for you to both INVEST and GIVE in one transaction. 


Annuity rates range from 24% to 7%, based on age of the recipient. Payments are made 
semiannually. The income does not shrink or fluctuate—the rate never changes. Certain 
income tax exemptions are allowed on both principal and income. Your money becomes a 


Living Investment in Foreign Missions. 


For full and detailed information about the many attractive 


features of Annuity Gifts, 


Write to CURRY B. HEARN, Treasurer 
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